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... WO DOCUMENTS POINT THE WAY TO 


Justice and Peace 
in Palestine! 





The UN examined them... 
NOW you can own them both ... 


1. A COMPLETE EXAMINATION AND ANALYSIS 


OF THE PALESTINE PROBLEM. 


Here, finally, exposed, are the wheels within wheels that are driving 
the British to set the Arabs at the throats of the Jews. Read what 
we should do now.... Get the detailed inside story under such heai- 
ings as: Why the Jews want Palestine? Did the British Promise « 
Jewish State in Palestine? Subversion of the Mandate. The British 
Labor Party’s Pledges on Palestine. Oil, Communications, and 
Strategic Bases. Make sure you read this 133-page report.—Singie 
copies 25 cents. 


2, THE INSIDE STORY OF THE GRAND MUFTI 
AND THE ARAB HIGHER COMMITTEE. 


Here are the incontrovertible facts, documented evidence that re- 
veal the Grand Mufti as the fourth partner in the Triple Axis. Here 
is the real story of the man who leads the Arabs against the Jews. 
With this amazing record the veil of mystery which has shrouded 
the movements of the Grand Mufti is finally lifted. Don’t miss this 
illustrated 80-page report.—Single copies 40 cents. 











THE NATION ASSOCIATES, 
20 Vesey Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


(1 Please send me The Palestine Problem. 
I inclose 25¢. 


C] Please send me The Report on the Grand Mufti. 
I inclose 40+. 


C] Please send me both reports. I inclose 50¢. 
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The Shape of Things 


THE REPLACEMENT OF ONE MEMBER OF THE 
moderately conservative” Smallholders Party by another 
as Premier of Hungary has been widely described in the 
American press as a “Communist coup.” This ts about 
as accurate as was the general acceptance of the Small- 
holders’ success in the 1945 elections as a ‘‘victory for 
Hungarian democracy.’ Both comments derive, no doubt, 
from our easy habit of applying American political ter- 
minology to happenings in a country where, after 
twenty-five years of semi-fascist dictatorship, even the 
elementary prerequisites of a democratic election are 
lacking. Americans are further misled by the idea that 
the social attitudes and political ambitions of Hungary's 
dispossessed ruling class have changed overnight; where- 
as events have shown, as history might have led us to 
expect, that persons who have lost both power and prop- 
erty are not inclined to relinquish them for good with- 
out a struggle. One could gather from comments here 
that our government and press believe Hungary, occu- 
pied since its defeat by the Red army, has suddenly be- 
come a Russian satellite as the result of a change of 
persons, though not of partics, in the coalition Cabinet. 
Every country under foreign military occupation, whether 
an ex-enemy or an ally, is a ‘satellite’ —as the situation 
of Greece convincingly proves. For the State Depart- 
ment to protest the forced departure of Mr. Nagy and 
the accession of Mr. Dinnyes is not unexpected; but from 
the standpoint of the Truman Doctrine it is unfortunate 
that threats of a ‘'stiff note” and “‘strong political meas- 
ures” were accompanied by an admission that “the 
United States will not be able to accomplish much.”’ This 
advance concession of impotence is unlikely to enhance 
American prestige; while the threats may encourage 
romantically minded Hungarian reactionaries, who yearn 
for times past, to believe that America will help them 
realize their dreams. They apparently forget that the 
“stiff notes’ will be intended primarily to appease the 
mounting Russophobia in this country and to express 


1 
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1¢ Hungarian banks which are 
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THE TAX REDUCTION BILL IS NOW ON THE 
President’s desk. Although, in its passage through Con- 
gress, the beautiful and inequitable symmetry of Mr 


fraternal sympathy with t 
about to be socialized. 


Knutson’s original 20 per cent across-the-board cut has 


been considerably modified, the measure remains a thor- 
oughly bad one from every point of view except that 
of the moneyed supporters of the G. O. P. To these, it is 
the first fruit of last November’s victory and they are 
eager to grasp it. But the President's signature is not yet 
assured for both he and the Secretary of the Treasury 
have on numerous occasions voiced their Opposition to tax 
reductions at this time, urging the importance of us‘ag 
any surplus for debt reduction. Nevertheless, and in spite 


of the fact that a veto would probably be sustained, Mr. 


Truman's problem in regard to this bill is not simple. 
There are two major questions which he must consider: 
(1) Does the general economic situation call for a reduc- 
tion in the current revenue surplus? (2) If so, are the 
tax cuts proposed by Congress well designed to insure 
continued prosperity? On the assumption that we are 
actually heading into a sharp recession, there is much to 
be said for reducing the current excess of government 
receipts over government payments. On a cash basis, 
taking into account payments into social-security re- 
serves and similar items, 2 government surplus is now 
accruing at the rate of seven to eight billion dollars a year 
—an amount sufficient to exert a very considerable defla- 
tionary influence. Thus the President might reasonably 


decide that some reduction in taxes was now warranted. 


BUT EVEN IF THIS IS HIS DECISION, HE IS 
almost bound to reject the cuts selected by Congress. 
What we need, as the Commitee for Economic Stability 
pointed out im its recent report, is a tax program which 
leaves more money in the pockets of the low-income 


: 1 
gr UPS, whose purchasing power 


has been sharply 


pinched by rising prices. The present however, defi- 
nitely favors the higher brackets. In a full year, the 
‘ . ’ Ly) } . 

$2.500 a year married man with two children will secure 


relief equivalent to 1.6 per cent of his net income before 
exemptions, while the $100,000 a year man in the same 
family circumstances gets 12.63 per cent of Ais net in- 
come. Moreover, Congress has deliberately ignored the 
regressive excise taxes, so swollen during the war, which 


, 


bear much more heavily on low incomes than on high 


ones. The levies on such articles and services as ciga- 


‘ } irasticall 
» be arasucally 


rettes, light bulbs, cosmetics, gasoline, electric energy, 
re 


telephone calls, and transport ought 
i 
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duced before relief is afforded to high-bracket income; 
We would suggest to the President, therefore, that !:e 
refuse his signature on the tax bill and ask Congress f 
a new measure which would spread the benefits of tax 
reduction more equitably, 


> 
IN EXCLUDING TWO UNITED NATIONS 
experts from the staff of the Palestine Inquiry Comm 
tee because one was an Arab and one a Jew, Secretary 
General Lie made a bad political blunder and violated 
an important principle. Mr. Lie explained his decisi 
by two unconvincing statements. He said, according | 
the New York Times, that he wanted to prevent an 
possibility of “unfair criticism regarding the impartial 
of the investigation.” If dropping a Jew and an Arab js 
the method by which criticism is to be averted, pr 
sumably because both may be suspected of bias, h 
can Mr. Lie justify the appointment of four or fi 
British subjects to the secretariat group attached 
the Inquiry Committee? He also said that he wanted to 
reduce the number of political experts, since the comm 
tee could doubtless form its own opinions as it weat 
along. The first explanation probably reflects Mr. Lic’s 
recent unhappy experience over the staff of the Greek 
Border Commission, certain members of which were 
charged with bias and improper acts. The men were 
cleared after an inquiry by Mr. Lie’s assistant, William 
H. Stoneman; but the episode may have inclined the 
Secretary General to err on the side of caution this time 
He may also have been urged to drop the two exper 
by the British and Americans, who are said to prefer : 
staff unencumbered with either much knowledge 
many opinions. The men in question, William Epste: 
a Canadian, and Salek Mahmoud, an Egyptian, are gen 
erally recognized as the members of the secretariat who 
did the main job of preparing the material on the Pale; 
tine case. The idea of shoving the committee off on 
tour of inquiry without staff experts to turn to for ba 
information is either stupid or it conceals a political 
terest that is highly questionable. 


* 


BUT QUITE ASIDE FROM ITS PROBABLE EFFECT 
on the quality of the job to be done, Mr. Lie’s decisio 
contravenes the theory on which service in the United 
Nations is based. Members of the secretariat, from M 
Lie down, are responsible to the organization; they are 
U. N. emptoyees first, and whether they are also Norw 
gians or Egyptians or Canadians, Protestants or Moslen 
or Jews is supposedly of no concern to anyone. To s+ 
up a new standard, one based on nationality or relig 
or a person's political views, goes beyond Mr. Lic 
proper authority. He has let it be known that if 
committee requests any individual expert, it can ha 
him. This offers a possible way to restore Mr. Epsi< 
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June 7, 1947 
and Mr. Mahmoud to the staff. But it is not enough. 


Mr. Lie should hasten to rescind his mistaken decision. 
In the name of impartiality he has created a precedent of 
discrimination which should be broken immediately, be- 
fore it has a chance to harden. 

> 


THE LEBANESE ELECTIONS ON MAY 25 WERE 
ceptive. The overwhelming majority won by the gov- 
ernment bloc seemed to indicate popular support of a 
gime elected in 1943 under the extraordinary stress of 
ur, conflict over the French mandate, and the British 
upation. But the four-year record of Bechara el- 
Khoary’s government is one of such incoherence and cor- 


ruption and such abject subservience to Britain's ali 





nt of Lebanon with the Arab League that the regime 
is become increasingly y.ig ome particularly in the 
hristian core of the country, Mount Lebanon. The de- 
feat of the opposition group ge" parties, headed by former 
President Emil Ex was accomplished by the most un- 
abashed electoral rite in some districts the number of 
votes cast was more than ten times the number of 
inhabitants. Many impartial observers believe t 
Eddé’s national bloc would have won if the vote had 
been fair, but neither a new election nor a recount 1s 
politically conceivable. As a result of the governm 
victory, the Lebanon will be integrated more solidly th 
ever into the Arab League and can be counted on 
oppose strongly the Jewish cause in Palestine. 

a 

“THE ONE TRULY GREAT DEMOCRAT I HAVE 

r known,’ Carey McWilliams wrote of Evans Carlson 


in th “he is a man in whi 


1@se Paves not tv Moncns ago, 


in these ragged times, one can still feel some 
human nature is not a myth 


« 


Now Car!son 


om 
or 


1 of an overworked heart and 
an exhausted body. n spirit had been battered 


i 
1 .. c 1 


= a 1} . soli “ty , ira 
by the sledge-blows of the military system, the viliGice- 


His unbroke 


tions of his inferiors, the indifference of his com pla 


countryn nen. 


I've fallen apart like the one-horse 
shay,” he told his friends last year, a terrible Re ecciat to 


reality for this tall Vermonter who had fought for his 


country and for mankind on three continents during four 


decades, who had once marched 2,000 miles with the 


Eighth Route Army. Evans Carlson was, if anything, too 


good a fighter. Like Stilwell on another front, he in- 
fected his troops with an enthusiasm and a devotion that 
could only appear unseemly t 


» less gifted and less demo- 


cratic officers. He worked so untiringly, after the formal 


end of the war, not ‘to lose the war—he was one of t’ 
people who greatly helped in the early day A. V. ¢ 


—that he was branded as a red or at ae. a fellow- 


traveler by any who could profit by such derogation. It 
simply happens not to be true and the only truth about 


Evans Carlson is that he was an independent 


} 
4 
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\LLED BY THE 
mmunism 


SOME DAY A HALT MAY BE ¢ 
American people to the psycho} 

which afflicts a ; ieee section of the present Congress. 
Meanwhile, the hysteria spreads, endangers liberal move- 
ments, and gives comfort to dozens of hate-mongers. Last 
weck Representative MacDowell, chairman of the sub- 
House Committee on Un- 
American Affairs, told Washington reporters that his 


group had given ten minutes to the subject of fascist 


committee on fascism of 


trends in America and had come to the conclusion that 
the whole thing was a bogy worked up by the Commu- 
nists. As for the booklet, ‘Fascism in Action,” prepared 
by the Library of Congress, he did not know when it 
would see daylight. The Nation reported more than 

month ago that Representative Patman’s bill to get it into 
print had been “tatesed in a committee pigeonhole” 
since February 5. Apparently, it 1s still there. Later last 
week the House Veterans’ Affairs ¢ 


2 bill that denied G. I. educational 


mmittee reported 
nefits to vet- 
erans who are Communists or belong to Communist 
organizations. During the war, however, we never heard 
any objection to a Communist serving in the armed 
forces or even getting killed. The bill, we trust, will not 
But meanwhile it stands as a dangerous 
symptom of political insanity. In contrast to all this, a 
note was struck, fittingly enough, by the nation’s 
oldest university. In issuing a charter to a chapter 
Harvard admitted thal 
but base 


of govern- 


American Youth for Democrac 


organization's probable Communist coloration 
sion on “‘a faith in the American fort 


., ; 
ws caer 


ment to prove its values in the free market of ideas. 
Could Harvard possibly put on 2 summer course for 
i 
Washington legislators? 
>» 


AS A SHOCK TO A DEVOTED 
core of our soa to hear that Jack Barrett, the con- 


o ’ ) " .. 
structor of our crossword puzzle, was drowned last week 


. + } ‘Ty - ve To } ¢ - — | 
when his canoe overturned in rough water on the lake 


at Ste. Agathe des Monts in Quel Barrett was an 
knowledged gemius in his field. He began composing 

crossword puzzles in New York in 1924 for the Evenme 

Je urnal. Going to FE 1 in 192 was soon tened 

j : 

on to do the weekly competition puzzle for the London 


} } 2a eee 1 
a daily crossword, it was Jack Barrett who was called in 
‘ - + so fon f ~ r + + _— hw mM 
‘ ‘ ' VUL sit t & c > SMILC I At 
’ - © 
worid fan s. In Februar ime to i 
, , es 
s bee the bewilder- 
¢ ¥ — ~ 
f < [ al and nin 
} Las [ . neal ' 
here have been few jugglers Fi 
| ee 7 o..° 
ve sO W rojecced a living 


handfull of 


2 *e , ot | wet 2 h —e > a , 
Barrett's last puzzles yet to be printed. A worthy suc- 
yw ouull b heard th f 
\ 2. «(OW LX BAU iV 








Pass the Stratton Bill 


HAT in Gunther calls the ‘“‘mixedupness’’ of 
An is magnil itly and maddeningly dem- 


; ; 
i\ I ) ] - : 5 gwures 
> wr. 

) r D | W € prud I rel Cl, e 

ee , aa hae 
v i ho t if Lit 1 l » not 

} 
yw tf 1 to I ( the eight f mn dis- 
; , , : a ; ’ 
placed persons’’ who wandered through Europe and 
s A 


Asia at the close of the war—tliberated slave laborers, 
concentration-camp inmates, and other victims of the 
Third Reich—between six and seven million found their 
way back to what were once their homes. At most, a mil- 
lion and a half remained, idle and restive, huddled in 


bleak barracks from Belgium to China, liberated but not 


For two years we have cared for a large share of 
these people through UNRRA and Military Government. 
There is good reason to believe that both UNRRA and 
army officials brought heavy pressure on their displaced 
wards to go back to their own countries. In some cases, 
according to the Refugee Defense Committee, D. P.’s 
who refused repatriation were constantly shif fted about 
and subjected to harrying restrictions. But most D. P.'s 
remained. Their composition indicates why. 

Of the 800,000 who decline to go home, the majority 
are Poles, Yugoslavs, and refugees from the Baltic states, 
fearful for various political reasons of returning to Soviet- 
dominated territory. Some 82,000 are Ukrainians, who 
are in this same category. Roughly 170,000, not more 
than a fifth of the total number, are Jews, many of whom 
fear the anti-Semitism rampant in Poland and most of 
whom want to go to Palestine. Others are yaaa who 
with good reason desire to keep a safe distance from the 
little Gestapo of Napoleon Zervas; and there is a sprin- 
kling of Czechs. 

Faced with a problem more delicate than difficult, 
Congress so far has fallen back on its characteristi 
formula: when in doubt, stop spending. UNRRA was 
killed and Military ee nme 
slashed. But the D. P.’s remain, and so does the problem. 
The next step, therefore, is to temporize —at a somewhat 


nt appropri ations were 


lower cost. To this end, the mae Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee has just approved American participation in the 
einen Refugee Organization, which will take over 
administration of the D. P.’s where UNRRA left off. 
We are glad, of course, that the United States will 
take part in the I. R. O. But what does this achieve beyond 
immediate relief? The Russians, who will have nothing 
to do with the organization, still want forced repatria- 
tion or forced assimilation of the D. P.’s into the German 
and Austrian populations. To have their way, they need 
only wait until we once more tire of relief—unless in the 
meantime we take the only other course open, which is 


Yet the Senate would not have voted 


favor of I. R. O. had not Senator Vandenberg first g 
’ 
I 
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sura of “completely air-tight and copper-riveted 
— = 45 ; oa .. wae rt ~ ‘ 4 

‘iat > +] t parti : ] ; euler 1, 
provisions that participation would imply no change 
our in aie aaa 

It is at this point that perhaps the most stril 
instance of our national “‘mixedupness” occurs. A bill f 
dealing with the problem in the only sim ple, intellis 
and morally defensible way has been introduced in ( ) 


» he Aina ly : 
gress, not by a broad-minded liberal, but by Represen 


tive William G. Stratton of Illinois, a Republican isola- 


tionist of the McCormick school and a one-time mem 
of America First. The Stratton bill has its weakness¢ 
It provides only for refugees now in D. P. camps in G 
many, Austria, and Italy, ignoring those in North Afri 
Shanghai and elsewhere; and it is directed to the resett! 
ment of those driven into exile by “events subsequent 
the outbreak of World War II,” which leaves anti-Frar 
refugees still out in the cold. But by and large, it 
remarkably good measure, the crux of which is that 4¢ 


, 


000 D. P.’s would be admitted to the United States ove 


a four-year period. 


Naturally, introduction of the bill was a signal for 
shricking by the self-appointed guardians of the gate. 
But the reaction on Capitol Hill has been far less fever- 


ish than it would have been had the proposal come from 


a more liberal Congressman than Stratton. 


The arguments in its favor are overwhelming: We 


cannot indefinitely oppose the Russians on forced re- 
patriation, and we cannot indefinitely condemn the Brit 


ish on Palestine, unless we are prepared to admit s 


of these people. The number proposed is insignificant 


Under our drastic immigration laws—which incidental! 


would be left intact by the bill—1,076,733 persons wv of 


entitled to admission in the years from 1940 to 19 
Primarily because of the war, only 161,971 were actual 
admitted, with 914,762 quota numbers left unused. 
Stratton bill would, in effect, merely ignore for 
emergency the distribution of these quota numbers 
‘ountry, and it would make use of something less | 
half of them in a period of four years. The immi 
would of course be subjected to the usual screening pt 
ess. Expenses, temporary shelter, and guaranties ag. 
their becoming public charges would be provid 
by individuals and organizations. And the govern: 
would save money now spent on camps in Europe. 
There is not a single argument that can decent); 
brought to bear against the bill—and the chairman 
the House Judiciary subcommittee has already d 


ered, to his annoyance, “a very definite propaganda move 


ment from all over the country”’ in its favor. We hope 
is right, and that the movement gets stronger, lo 
and more insistent. It would be a national crime if 
survivors of slavery were allowed now to perish of 
liberation, 


Ww 
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Chiang Falls Back 


ISPATCHES from China indicate that the stagnant 
D political situation “hat has prevailed since General 
Marshall’s return to the United States has ended with a 
sudden weakening cf the Kuomintang’s position. This 
s due to 2 iong series of unfavorable developments— 
political, military, and economic. If the recent reorganiza- 
tion of the Cabinet to include the Young China and 
Social Democratic parties was designed to broaden th: 
government's base of support, it has failed to gain its 
objective. Chinese newspapers speak scornfully of the 
tossing of “dog-bone’” ministries with little power or 
influence to the hungry politicians of these insignificant 
minor parties. The most dramatic evidence of the grow- 
ing opposition to the Kuomintang regime is furnished by 
the great student “‘peace’’ demonstrations in Nanking, 
Shanghai, and Peiping. Chinese students have always 


. 


been the bellwethers of political change. The fact that 
they could organize such demonstrations in the face o 
the strict “thought control” in the universities reveals the 
depth and scope of anti-government feeling 

This feeling has undoubtedly been intensified by the 
pessimism found even in government circles over the 
| 


ress of the anti-Communist military campaign. In 
i 
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the early part of the year, Kuomintang spokesmen de- 
clared that the Communists could be crushed in three 
months. The ease with which Yenan was taken seemed 
to justify this clain. But except for Yenan the govern- 
ment has little to show for its three-month “‘annihila- 
tion drive’ againsc the Red Army. Important gains have 
been made in northern Kiangsu and southern Shantung, 
but these have been offset by Communist gains in Shanst 
and northern Honan. And the Kuomintang’s promising 
rr 


Shantung campaign, designed to restore north-south rail- 


way traffic, ended 


disastrously when the crack 74th Divi- 
sion was cut to pieces by the government's own planes and 
surrendered to the enemy with ifs arms and equipment. 
Meanwhile, the Communists have scored surprising gains 


in a broad offensive in Manchuria, threatening such vital 


railroad centers as Changchun, Szepingkai, and Chin- 
wangtao. There are indications that the heavy fighting 


in Shantung and Manchuria has seriously depleted the 


government's stocks of American-made munitions and 


supplies, while the Communists have added to their 
meager stocks through the capture Kuomintang equip- 
ment. American observers who came in contact with the 


Communist troops in the Chinwanectao area are re 
to have been deeply impressed by their appearance and 


7 
moraie. 


4. = a “ ; Ys . } r r 43 
The Kuomintang’s authority is r threatened by 
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the deepening financial crisis in the government-con- 
r 1 areas. For a time it seemed as if the drastic re- 
\ 1 of the Ch yilar and measures to control 
forcign exchange might head off the disastrous inflation. 
But in recent weeks Chinese prices have again soared. 
On the black market, the American dollar is being quoted 
at nearly double its official value. China’s supply of for- 
eign exchange—abnormally high after the war—is re- 
ported to be practically exhausted, and there is little pros- 
pect of replenishing it through exports as long as Chinese 


currency is officially overvalued. Because of the inflation 
and the throttling of export trade, business activity is 
virtually at a standstill throughout the government-con- 
trolled regions. Famine conditions have developed in 
Hunan and Kwangsi since the diversion of UNRRA 
supplies to military use. 

Although the worsening in the Kuomintang’s position 
has provoked the usual crop of peace rumors, the attitude 
of the government delegates at the recent meeting of the 
People’s Political Council makes it clear that there will 


Washington, June 1 
HE demise of the Department of State as the 
originator of the foreign policy of the United 
States might well be dated from May 26 of this 
year. That was the day on which President Truman re- 
newed his demand on Congress for power to sell arms 
to the Latin American republics—to nineteen at the mo- 
ment and later to twenty, when a deal can be worked 
out with dictator Juan Perén of Argentina. The Presi- 
dential message demonstrated that foreign policy is now 
and in the future will be the product not of the State 
Department alone but of a combination of the State, 
War, and Navy departments, a combination in which 
State is not necessarily the dominant factor. 

Dean Acheson once called down the Jovian wrath of 
General Douglas MacArthur by reminding our proconsul 
in Japan that it is the role of the State Department to 
make policy and the role of the generals in the field to 
execute it. MacArthur, even at that early date, probably 
had some reason to doubt the complete validity of this 
dictum. In the present state of Washington departmental 
organization Acheson’s thesis probably has even less 
validity. The State-War-Navy combination is the maker 
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be no early peace bid. Even if there were, the Commu- 
nists would be unlikely to accept it under present condi- 
tions. Behind the government's firmness is undoubtedly 
the conviction of the C, C. and other right-wing groups 
that the United States will intervene rather than all 
the Chiang Kai-shek regime to collapse. Although Secre- 
tary Marshall has given no grounds for such a belief, t! 
extent of American assistance in the past and the co 
tinuation of American naval and technical aid have 
encouraged the right-wing groups in this hope. They also 
believe that the logic of the Truman Doctrine operates 
their behalf. To get over this stumbling-block, the middle 
parties have asked the United States to issue another clear 
cut statement of neutrality such as President Truman 
made in December, 1945. Such an announcement at this 
ime, if lived up to, would discredit the intransig: 
right-wing and thereby lay the basis for the only kind 
of coalition that could win popular support in China— 
a combination of the Communists and Democratic League 
with the center and left Kuomintang. 


- 









of policy, and the ingredients of political decisions, as 
often as not, more accurately reflect the thinking of the 
generals in the field and the brass on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff than of the civilians in the State Department. 

It is a matter of common knowledge in Washington 
that Spruille Braden, the Assistant Secretary of State 
for American Republics Affairs, opposed the whole con 
cept of the inter-American arms-cooperation bill. By 
virtue of his position and responsibility Braden’s opposi- 
tion should have been controlling. A definition of his re- 
sponsibility, for instance, was offered before a House 
appropriations subcommittee this spring by Ellis O. 
Briggs, director of the Office of American Republics 
Affairs. Briggs set forth that Braden is charged with “the 
formulation and conduct of our relations with the twenty 
other American republics” and “has complete charge of 
our relations with those countries.” Were that true, 
President Truman's message on arms would never have 
gone to Congress on May 26. If the State Department 
official in charge actually could exercise the powers as- 
signed to him, he could and would have recommended 
adversely to Secretary Marshall; Marshall would have 
transmitted the adverse report to the White House; the 
arms bill would have had a still birth. 

But in the new Washington dispensation that did not 
happen, While Braden was conducting a valiant offen- 
sive against the War and Navy departments on the basic 
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rinciple, he found himself gradually surrounded both 
by the generals and admirals and by former officers in 
his own department. Major General Donald H. Connolly, 
foreign liquidation commissioner in the State Depart- 
ment, was working busily with the Joint Chiefs of Staff 

carrying out an “interim program” in South America 
while the larger program was still under dispute. Under 
that interim program $37,149,309 worth of surplus arms 
were peddled to the Latin republics at the bargain price 
of $5,063,837. “Within the limits of a small program on 
the list agreed to by the Joint Chiefs of Staff we have 
been selling limited quantities of ground equipment, 
navy, and air,” Connolly told Congress. 

The interim program was a small-scale defeat for 
Braden. The large-scale defeat came when President Tru- 
man sent up the arms bill and told Congress that ‘the 
army and navy, acting in conjunction with the Department 
if State, would be permitted to continue in the future a 
general program of collaboration with the armed forces 
of our sister republics with a view to facilitating the 
adoption of similar technical standards.’’ That collabora- 
ann, if authorized by Congress, may go no farther than 
technical standardization, as Mr. Truman suggests. But 
should that be the case, Braden would be surprised and 
the army officers would be disappointed. 

The influence of the military, of course, did not 
begin with the arrival at the State Department of 
Secretary Marshall. James F. Byrnes during his eighteen 
months at the foreign-policy helm was steadily nudged 
and sometimes buffeted by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Secretaries of War and Navy, and Admiral Leahy, the 
Presidential Chief of Staff. Cordell Hull encountered 
less heavy pressure, but still was influenced by the then 
Secretary of War, Henry L. Stimson, and the consecutive 
Secretaries of Navy, Frank Knox and James V. Forrestal. 
But with the military in mufti extending their activities in- 
side the department itself, the impact of the thinking and 
theorizing of the armed services is likely to be consider- 
ably greater under Marshall. Marshall is, above all, 
military man, and the quality of his political statesman- 
ship cannot escape some degree of khaki coloration. The 
clue to his approach in the department is perhaps best 
found in his final and historic report to the President as 
Chief of Staff—a soldier's valedictory after the day of 
victory, in which he incorporated some of his philosophy 
on a practical foreign policy. 

“Our diplomacy must be wise, and it must be strong,” 
he wrote in this report on September 1, 1945. “Nature 
tends to abhor weakness. The principle of the survival of 
the fit is generally recognized. If our diplomacy is not 
backed by a sound security policy, it is, in my opinion, 
forecast to failure. . . . The world does not seriously 
regard the desires of the weak.” 

Lis statement may — s lie in its emphasis on the im- 
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the components of strength—that is, the army and navy-- 
will become important if not deciding factors in achiev- 
ing all paramount decisions. 

Under that approach the actual arena of decision tends 
away from the State Department and toward the con- 
sultative machinery set up among the State, War, and 
Navy departments. It tends toward that strange, vowel- 
less alphabetical hybrid identified as SWNCC—the State, 
War, and Navy Coordinating Committee. Marshall, Sec- 
retary of War Patterson, and Secretary of Navy For- 
restal, a Cabinet triumvirate, will thus shape the course 
on which this country must seek enduring peace. - 

That may seem a strange composition for what 
amounts to a “Department of Peace." But SWNCC long 
has been making policy for the occupied areas. The War 
and Navy departments now have stepped over into the 
Western Hemisphere in the arms decision. It is only one 
step farther to assume command of over-all policy. Once 
that step has been taken, the civilian political planning 
of the Department of State becomes not the base on 
which the President acts but merely one-third of the grist 
from which the alphabetical coordinating 
out a base for action. 

This trend toward reliance on the generals and ad- 
mirals may have a more dynamic impact on this country’s 


g agencies grin d 


final role and direction in the world than any reorganiza- 
tions or perfections Marshall may accomplish inside the 
State Department itself. It also sheds light on the con- 
fidence with which the new Secretary is proceeding to 
establish a top State Department command scantily 
equipped with experience in the tortuous paths of diplo- 
macy and foreign politics. If this country’s course were 
to be shaped, as in the past, according to the findings of 
the technicians and experts inside the department, Mar- 
shall might have graver concern about organizing a top 
executive group devoid of men who have distinguished 
themselves in international politics. But when his de- 
partment is considered one of three shaping policy, the 
choice of his principal assistants takes on a somewhat 
different complexion. 

The Secretary, it appears, has out of necessity or choice 
discounted specialized experience in favor of aggressive- 
ness and vigor in his initial realignment of the depart- 
ment. In his official hierarchy of two under secretaries 
and six assistant secretaries, Braden alone has detailed 
experience in the political problems he is assigned 
. Will Clayton, 


the economic under secretary, has pean an effective 


handle. And Braden is on his way ou 
conversancy while working at his job. Robert A. Lovett 
who is succeeding Dean Acheson as the principal under 
secretary, has had a distinguished banking career with 
Brown Brothers, Harriman and Company and proved a 
notable war-time administrator as Assistant Secretary of 
War for Air. But his former Wall Street connection: 
“racking 
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for the army are not necessarily preferred qualifications 
for a career in diplomacy at a time of great crisis. The 
tment, moreover, will miss Acheson's painfully ac- 

| skill in handling relations with Congress. 
Of the six assistant secretaries Major General John 
H. Hilldring is an army officer transplanted into the 


department by Byrnes but is also heading for retirement. 
Garrison Norton, the new Assistant Secretary for Trans- 
port and Communications, will not complete the second 
year of his State Department career until next November. 
William Benton is under heavy Congressional fire for his 
fight in behalf of the “Voice of America” and has fallen 
out of favor with Marshall because he could not swing 
his program through Congress. John E. Peurifoy, As- 
sistant Secretary for Administration, is a still-young grad- 
uate of West Point whose fire and zeal for his job are 
insulated from political problems by the nature of his 
administrative assignment. Willard L. Thorp is an able 
economist whose assignment likewise largely separates 
him from political matters except those in the bailiwick 
of Clayton, his chief. 

It was notable at the Moscow conference that when 
Marshall went into secret sessions with the Foreign Min- 
ister, he passed over the Counselor of the department, 
Benjamin V. Cohen, and relied instead on a former gen- 
eral, Walter Bedell Smith. Cohen has no protracted back- 
ground of experience in world politics. But as confidant 
and adviser of former Secretary Byrnes, his intimate State 
Department background did transcend that of Smith. 
Cohen's friends believe that he too is on his way back 
to private life. 

Cohen’s departure would leave a serious gap, but 
technicalities of the Foreign Service Act threaten equally 
serious problems on the geographical level. John Carter 
Vincent and H. Freeman Matthews, the top political ex- 
perts for the Far East and for Europe, have completed 
their span of service in the department and must, under 
mandate of the act, go abroad some time this year. 

While beset with problems of replacement Marshall 
has also been attempting to reorganize constructively in- 
side the department. Borrowing his technique from the 
army's general-staff system, he has created for the first 
time a high-level planning board in an effort to capture 
an over-all perspective for American foreign policy. The 
concept of the new Policy-Planning Staff is not unlike 
that of the army General Staff, under which top officers 
ure detached from other duties and assigned to make 
comprehensive plans for all possible contingencies. Like 
the General Staff, it will have only the power of recom- 
mendation, without operational authority or responsibil- 
ity. To head this committee Marshall selected the de- 
partment’s chief specialist on Russia, George F. Kennan, 
a career minister who has been lecturing at the Nationa. 
War College as deputy for foreign affairs. 

It is worth noting, however, that as director of the 











staff of the planning committee Marshall selected Carlton 
Savage, a career man of twenty years’ service. Savage may 
be remembered as the principal author of the depart. 
ment’s war-time apologia for pre-war events, the so- 
called white book ‘Peace and War.” In the 853 pages 
of exposition and documents that formed that work Say- 
age was able to find room for exactly 39 lines and only 4 
unrevealing documents on the Spanish civil war in ap- 
praising events of the ten historic years of American 
policy antecedent to Pearl Harbor. 

The Policy-Planning Staff is directed to work through 
and be responsible to Under Secretary Lovett. Marshall 
is well aware that the exigencies of negotiating German, 
Austrian, and Japanese peace treaties may necessitate 
prolonged absences from Washington over the next 
twelve months. Accordingly, it is impossible for him, 
even if time were otherwise available, to take personal 
control of such planning work. Thus the success of his 
general ctaff in a “Department of Peace” must, in final 


ap <a’, rest largely on the ability of Lovett to adapt 
hi o the problems of modern power diplomacy 
and © a creative adjutant to the Secretary inside the 
dep aS. 

Ja stice to Marshall, however, the record of his 


~perations 1s Secretary of State must be viewed against 
the hard fact that he found his department in close to 
an impossible situation, An agency which in 1939 
counted 5,421 employees and operated on a $17,000,000 
budget has been transformed into one whose activities 
encompass the globe. After swallowing 6,000 war-agency 
workers in a single gulp in 1945 in post-war consolida- 
tions, the department now is asking Congress for $178,- 
000,000 for 24,561 employees. That is mushrooming on 
a gigantic scale, and it provides a very persuasive defense 
against the Congressional charge that Marshall is at- 
tempting to govern an unrelated jumble of bureaus. 

In testifying before Representative Stefan’s Appro- 
priations subcommittee prior to his departure for Mos- 
cow last March, Secretary Marshall pointed out that the 
State Department is participating in the control and gov- 
ernment of approximately 200,000,000 people in Ger- 
many, Austria, Japan, and Korea. Since then the prob- 
lems of Greece and Turkey have been superimposed on 
that mountain of troubles. The department also is work: 
ing desperately on plans to take over from the army in 
the not too distant future the administrative responsibil- 
ity for Germany and Austria. 

Anyone familiar with the difficulties of the depart- 
ment in attempting to convert from a “‘policy agency" to 
an “operating agency” during the war years would pre 
dict without qualification that its new operational rc- 
sponsibilities can lead only to chaos. But Marshal! be- 
lieves he can make the department work. He usuall) 
adds, in talking to his friends, “I would like to have 3 
few weeks of grace to get started.” 


The NATION 
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evin Wins A gain 


BY AYLMER VALLANCE 





pa 
C08 London, May 31 attainable by squeezing the rich and that the improve- 
oo Sea EETING under brilliant skies which made past —_— ment of the conditions of the workers was dependent on 
fi ap and prospective fuel shortages seem remote, increased effort. Although Daiton added that Britain 
-FICan Margate politically was a conference held in mid- must not bank on further foreign credits, the conference 
stream, where, traditionally, horses cannot be changed. nevertheless declined to press the government to econo- 
me The large attendance of foreign journalists and diplo- — mize on military man-power and concentrated instead on 
rshall natic observers, all expecting dramatic clashes between —_ one patent British weakness, the undermanned essential 
aman, ministers and rebels or a significant reorientation of the industries. 
sita party line, was disappointed. Unlike the Zulus who go The discussion disclosed a conflict between the polit- 
aca forward to die because going backward means death, the ical and industrial wings of the party which left the 
him, jelegates evinced a less heroic determination to die polit- policy in a gloriously unclarified muddle. First, Dalton 
oo a cally, even if death was unavoidable by standing still and announced the acceptance by the executive of the Miners’ 
f | ; marking time. But though the consciousness of difficult motion urging differential wage advantages for mines 
fina days ahead was everywhere present, the complacent and other tough industries. Whereupon Deakin of the 
Adapt temper of the delegates excluded serious expectations of Transport Workers, indignantly voicing the right-wing 
macy electoral mortality. Trades Union Council view, opposed any state inter- 


A conference which defeated all rebel candidates for 
election to the executive committee, rejected a motion for 
cutting down the strength of the armed services in 1948, 
pan and gave Bevin an overwhelming demonstration of sup- 

o ti; 
s€ (0 port 


exactly described as reactionary. Left-wing speakers were 


cannot be called progressive, but neither can it be 


ate generously applauded partly because they studiously dis- 
claimed any intention of mutinously seizing the stecring 
a J wheel but mainly because the conference, conscious of 
Hida- the massive solidarity behind its leadership, felt the party 
could afford the pepping-up influence of the essentially 
— not disloyal “ginger group.” Indeed, it might be said 
seas) that for clearness of vision and independence of thought 

the conference substituted an astonishing degree of blind 

fidelity to a leadership which gave no convincing proof 
ag of knowing where it was going. It is admitted that the 
floor successfully outvoted the platform on motions con- 
demning tied agricultural cottages and demanding equal 
capl pay for women state employees, but these are not major 
issues. It was obvious from the outset that whatever sym- 
pathy for the pacifists and against the Bevinites individ- 
ual delegates might feel, this conference would not vote 
against the government on any question of confidence. 
Seog The most important day, Wednesday, was allotted to a 





discussion of economic policy, thus giving the rebels an 
opportunity to urge their central “we-can’t-afford-im- 
perialism” line. The keynote of social-democratic mod- 
eration was struck initially by Morrison, who was clearly 
md anxious to allay the animosity caused by Shinwell’s earlier 
declaration that only organized workers matter a tinker’s 
curse. Morrison urged the conference to eschew a sec- 
tarian attitude, seek the cooperation of the middle class 
and employers, and recognize that nothing more was 









ference with the traditional union-negotiated wage struc- 
ture, and when a resolution formally advocating a com- 
prehensive policy of wages, hours, and distribution of 
national income came up, it was overwhelmingly rejected. 

After an inconclusive debate on man-power, Bevin's 
triumph on Thursday was a foregone conclusion. The 
rebels halfheartedly repeated the economic arguments 
against grandiose foreign commitments, but they neither 
made nor appeared keenly desirous of making any sig- 
nificant impression. Tactfully avoiding verbal anti-Soviet 
harshness, Bevin exuberantly defended his “‘plain, blunt, 
British, independent” attitude toward all sorts of trouble- 
some foreigners. The conference applauded his declara- 
tions that, like Churchill, he declined to liquidate 
Britain's position in the Middle East, that he would not 
accept the United Nations’ decision on Palestine unless 
the decision was unanimous, that the British diplomatic 
service was the best in the world, and that he still had 
hopes of reaching agreements on Germany and Austria 
which would permit further demobilization. 

To sum up, the dominant impression of the conference 
was an unabated trust in the leadership, combined with 2 
prevailing sense of responsibility lest differences impair 
the government's ability to cope administratively with 
the crisis which recognizably threatens to shipwreck the 
Cabinet's excellent legislative achievements, which were 
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The D.P.’s—How Much Longer ? 


BY MARIE SYRKIN 


HE Jewish D. P.’s in Germany are no longer the 

gaunt figures with tragic, hollow eyes we saw in 

the newsreels immediately after the war. The 
graveyard look that shocked us two years ago is gone. 
The men and women I met in various camps of the 
American zone have put on flesh, they are not visibly 
sick, and they are not penned behind barbed wire. They 
can walk freely out of the former S. S. barracks where 
they are housed and visit the nearby town. 

Yet despite these blessings they are more bitter than 
in May, 1945. They talk constantly about the days when 
Eisenhower's troops liberated them and the G. I.’s show- 
ered the starvelings of Buchenwald and Dachau with 
sympathy, chocolate, and cigarettes. Then the American 
soldiers were friendly and the Germans were afraid if not 
ashamed; and then the survivors of the Nazi holocaust 
were sure that the world would be eager to make good 
the wrongs they had suffered. ‘We thought all doors 
would be opened to us,” person after person said to me. 

Now the D. P.’s know better. Their early naive hope- 
fulness has given way to a mixture of despair, cynicism, 
and resolution. They feel abandoned and betrayed; they 
are sick of visitors and skeptical of committees; and they 
are determined to get out. 

For Germany is a trap as well as a dead end. The 
savage irony of German soil becoming the haven for 
hundreds of thousands of Jews fleeing from anti-Semitic 
outbreaks in Eastern Europe is not lost on the D. P.'s, Of 
the 153,000 Jews in the American zone only 29,000 
were liberated in Germany proper. The rest are “in- 
filtrees,” Jews who sought the shelter of the American 
zone, particularly after the massacre of Kielce. They 
came in the conviction that the sojourn would be brief. 
To use the Hebrew slogan blazoned in every camp, they 
were b derech, “‘on the way” to Palestine. None expected 
the temporary asylum provided by the American flag to 
become a virtual imprisonment on German soil. 

It is a situation whose implications grow more dread- 
ful the more one examines them. The American army, 
which generously kept the borders open, has grown 
weary of its role of host; General Clay has made that 
clear. The German population no longer bothers to con- 
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Child” and of the forthcoming “Blessed Is the Match: 
The Story of Jewish Resistance.” She was sent to the 
D. P. camps by the Hillel Foundation of the B'nai B'rith 
to select students for scholarships in American schools. 











ceal its hostility, held in leash only by the presence of the 
occupation authorities. In a recent poll eight out of te 
Germans admitted to anti-Semitism. During the four 
months I spent in Germany I repeatedly heard of a 
which could be interpreted either as individual crim 
of as anti-Jewish violence. In Regensburg a Jewish fan 
ily of four was clubbed to death on the eve of Passover 
The army reported, ‘‘Murder—motive, robbery.” B 
the Jews of Regensburg were not so sure. As to less 
incidents, such as insults and brawls in street cars ar 
trains, all agree that they indicate an increase in ove: 
ill-will on the part of the Germans. 


Along with the bitterness and despair in the D. P 
camps one notes a paradoxical vitality. In many of t! 
barracks huge figures of storm troopers are carved o: 
the wall, but blue and white flags with the Star of Day 
and placards bravely designating the unit as ‘Her 
House” or “Shalom Aleichem House” have been tack 
over them as if in defiance of the warriors. There is 
fierce will to live among the inmates. Weddings are f: 
quent and the birth rate is high. Many of the marriag:s 
are between persons each of whom is the sole survivor 
of a broken family. Photographs of the groom's wife 
who was gassed, the bride’s husband who was shot, the 
children who were seized in an “action” stand on the 
table of the new ménage. And the middle-aged, 1 
well as the young, bear children. 

Even the much-criticized black-market operations are 
an expression of this extraordinary energy. One m 
bear in mind that the living conditions of the D. P.'s are 
on a wretched subsistence level. People are herded to- 
gether without regard for elementary privacy or decen: 
In the “old” camp of Landsberg I saw squalid rooms 
each corner of which was occupied by a couple, or a 
single man or woman. Pathetic attempts to secure privacy 
were made by stringing blankets and newspapers across 
the room. The basic food ration of 2,000 calories may 
be adequate in quantity but is not in quality; recentl; 
the army removed the additional 200-calory ration which 
the Jewish D.P.’s had received, declaring that there 
was no further reason for preferential treatment. The 
food allotted consists mainly of carbohydrates. The Ger: 
man ration, which has fewer calories, is actually mor 
wholesome because it has a larger proportion of protec: 
tive foods. People hunger for proteins, fats, and fres! 
vegetables. 

Warm clothing for children was seriously lacking 4!) 
winter. Naturally those who do not wish their childrca 
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to be cold and undernourished barter whatever they can 
for milk, meat, or, if they are lucky, a pair of shoes. 
Most of the so-called black-market activity is simply 
trading for necessities. There are undoubtedly some slick 
perators among Jewish D. P.’s, but no more propor- 
ionately than in other groups, including American and 
British army officers. 

Cigarettes are currency in Germany, and every Ameri- 
an—G. I. or UNRRA official—knows how to get 
Chanel 5, Rosenthal china, or good service for the 
appropriate number of cigarettes. No odium seems to 
ittach to the transaction. But the well-fed American 
M.P. who cheerfully displays the camera he got for 
two cartons of Lucky Strikes is outraged by the Jewish 


ick marketeer” whose stock consists of badly needed 


Among the displaced Jews’ most impressive achieve- 
ments are their schools. In every camp I visited, whether 
in old one like Landsberg or a new one like Pocking, 
built for “infiltrees’’ eight months ago, I saw a building 

aside for classrooms. In cold, dingy surroundings, 
th few books or other school supplies, an educational 


stem ranging from kindergarten to high school has been 
established. Some of the instructors were professional 


ichers before the war in the great Jewish schools of 
g 


Poland. Others are untrained boys and girls who man- 


ed to finish at the Gymnasium before they were 

to ghettoes and concentration camps. The language of 
instruction is Hebrew, with English taught as a se 
ondary language. These children are in a peculiar sense 
ulready citizens of Palestine. They know that they are 
on the way” to “our land,” where all gricfs will be 
eased. “Our land” is the place where they will forget 

e barbed wire and the crematoriums. I have seen this 
simple faith in only one other group—the sabras. or 

ive-born youth, of Palestine. The child of the Emek, 
rooted in the warm assurance of the soil of Palestine, 

the rootless child of the D. P. camp, shivering in the 
chill of a German winter, dwell in the same emotional 
imate, 

There are vocational classes for older boys and girls. 
Courses are given in millinery, dressmaking, radio, auto- 
mobile mechanics, and the like, but the young people 
taking them are less content than the children who study 
geometry and history in Hebrew. I attended a vocational 
students’ meeting at which grievances were voiced. I 
heard one plaint repeated over and over: “We have fin- 
ished the course in dressmaking—or mechanics, or radio 
—and what now? What is the use of learning trades we 
an't practice?” They turned to me and asked me bit- 
‘We have 


lost so much time,” the young people cry, ‘‘the years in 


, 


terly, “How jong are we going to rot here?’’ 


the ghetto, in the concentration camps, and now here!” 


1 


The leaders of the D. P. community, as well as the 
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representatives of the voluntary agencies, are aware of 
the danger of enforced idleness and are busily trying to 
create work projects. Such available work as the main- 
tenance and cleaning of the camp does not provide an 
adequate outlet for the great abundance of energy and 
people. Schemes are 
therefore being evolved for various kinds of profitable 


ability pent up in intelligent, active 


occupation. In one camp I saw a newly installed sewing 
project: several hundred skilled tailors were turning out 
coats and uniforms for an army order. The success of 
this undertaking showed what good work could be pro- 


duced when the workers telt that their labor had social 


and economic value. 


However, what the D. P. needs most is not to have his 
lot improved but to stop being a D. P. Normal humas 
beings, with a normal will for life and useful activity, 
cannot be cooped up indefinitely in 
normal situation without catastrophe, 
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had been hidden in a convent; the mother had somehow 
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survived a concentration camp. After the war m c 
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child had been reunited in a Polish town and had set up 
a home again. Then came a pogrom in which the mother 
was murdered and the child left for dead with her head 
bashed in. Somehow she was found alive, nursed back 
to health, and sent with a group of children to the haven 
of the American zone, b derech. Now she speaks Hebrew 
and wears her hair low over her forchead to hide the 
monstrous injury. This child cannot return to Poland. 
Others have less visible but just as genuine scars. 
Though the overwhelming majority still cling tena- 
ciously to the hope of Palestine, a growing number 
would be willing to go to any country where they could 
rebuild their lives. The American consulate is besieged 
with applications, but so far only a few thousand of the 
39,000 visas permitted by the “Truman plan” have been 
granted. Current quota regulations are interpreted so 
strictly and arbitrarily that one can only conclude that 
the Presidential directive to facilitate immigration is 
being deliberately sabotaged. Of the 39,000 visas allotted, 
26,000 were reserved for persons born in Germany; a 
grand total of 6,524 was made available for those born 
in Poland, who constitute the bulk of the refugee popu- 
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Jation in Germany. So the “German’’ quota goes 
filled—there aren't enough eligible German survivors— 
while the “Polish” waiting list, at the present rate 
would not be taken care of for years. And the “‘liberal’ 
Truman project ends this summer. 

Prospects for emigration to other countries are no 
rosier. Belgium wants only coal-miners. Huge, under. 
populated Brazil sent a commission and finally offer 
to take a few hundred hand-picked individuals. And 50 
it goes. 

The Jewish D. P.’s are in a trap which they must break 
out of or perish. The imminent close-of UNRRA and 
the uncertainties in regard to the U. N.’s Internationa! 
Refugee Organization leave no doubt that conditions wi 
deteriorate still further. What this will mean in human 
misery is hard to imagine. 

Palestine is still the most realistic choice. Whateve 
course the deliberations of the special session of the 
United Nations take, the trek toward the shores of t! 
Mediterranean is bound to continue at an accelerat« 
tempo. This is a factor which the United Nations should 


take into account. 


Curtain Raiser for "48 


BY RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


Vancouver, Washington, May 25 

DRESS rehearsal for 1948 is taking place in this 

mountainous corner of the state of Washington. 

So far it has been a pipsqueak performance, par- 

ticularly on the part of the Republicans, who are too 

busy saving the country from Henry A. Wallace to take 

notice of such embarrassing matters as the 66 per cent 

reduction inflicted on the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion by their party in the House of Representatives. 

On June 7 the voters of the Third District of Wash- 
ington, which stretches from the Columbia River to the 
tidal flats at the lower tip of Puget Sound, pick a Con- 
gressman. The Republican nominee is Russell V. Mack, 
an amiable, unimaginative man who publishes the Grays 
Harbor Washingtonian. The Democratic candidate, 
Charles Savage, served the district in Congress once 
before. Last November he was beaten by Fred Norman, 
a Republican. Norman's death as the result of a heart 
attack made necessary the coming special election. 

The Third District contains the most shockingly 
logged-over hillsides in the Far West. There are many 





RICHARD L. NEUBERGER is an Oregon journalist 
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deserted sawmill towns. The rails of logging railroads 
rust in the rain. But the region has been resuscitated by 
Bonneville power. Aluminum factories and shipyard 
have risen on backwoods meadows around Vancou\ 
and Longview. Practically every county in the district | 

a publicly operated power system. Thus when the Repub- 
lican House of Representatives cut the Bonneville appro 
priation from $20,278,000 to $6,907,800, it furnished 
the Democrats with a ready-made issue. 

Under these circumstances it is likely that Savage wi! 
regain the seat. Another factor in his favor is the ¢ 
tinued rise in living costs. The cheap milk and ho 
which, according to the 1946 promises of the Repub 
licans, were to follow the end of the OPA have : 
materialized. High prices contributed more than 
thing else to the downfall of the Democrats last y 
Now, the Republican Oregonian of Portland points out, 
the same issue may confound the party which 
assumed responsibility on Capitol Hill. 

As yet the Republicans in the district have trotted 
only one issue—communism. Savage, a New Deal D« 
ocrat, won the nomination over Attorney General Sm 
Troy, who campaigned in support of the Truman p! 
for aiding Greece and Turkey. Savage polled 16,536 
votes, Troy 11,555. Savage said his victory indicated th: 
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the people “intend the tide of reaction to be turned.” 
From the Republican utterances an onlooker could 
reasonably assume that Stalin’s name was on the ballot 
with Molotov as his manager. Henry Wallace's presence 
in the Northwest this week has intensified the red- 


iting. Attila the Hun could not have aroused the 


G. O. P. to greater ‘fury. 
Yet this “issue” too is clouded. Last autumn Repre- 

ive Hugh De Lacy became the most decisively 
defeated Democratic Congressional candidate in the his- 
tory of the Seattle district. For sixteen years Seattle had 
oted overwhelmingly for the Democrats. De Lacy lost 
by 50,000 votes, and carried down the whole Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

The De Lacy contest demonstrated conclusively that 
voters who will support New Dealers, liberals, and 
left-wingers cannot be induced to vote consistently for 
a man whose fundamental loyalty seems to be to the 
Communist Party line. In 1940 De Lacy cast the only 
ballot against Roosevelt's renomination at the Democratic 
National Convention. He feared the President would 
involve America in the “imperialist war.” When Russia 
was attacked, De Lacy’s opinion of the war changed. 
And after V-J Day getting our marines out of China 
appeared to interest him a good deal more than such 
questions as public power, high prices, and veterans’ 
housing. 

Savage, a bespectacled young logger, is a liberal. A 
member of the C. I. O. Woodworkers, the largest 
union in the district, he is backed by the strong anti- 
Communist faction in the organization. One of his 
chief supporters is Manley J. Wilson, editor of The 
Woodworker, who has sought to eliminate Communist 
influence in the union. Yet the one danger to Savage's 
candidacy is that the Republicans may succeed in iden- 
tifying him with the De Lacy crowd. They are working 
overiime to accomplish it, for they realize how G. O. P. 
prestige will suffer if the Democrats win back a House 
scat lost last November. 

Their anxiety about the June 7 election has already 
had a salutary result. Western Republicans have been 
importuning the Senate to restore funds to Bonneville, 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, and the Bureau of 
Reclamation. The political vindictiveness which underlay 
the so-called House ‘‘economy’’ may be seen from the 
fact that the agencies that were cut most heavily had 
actually been returning money to the Treasury. The 
New York Times pointed out editorially last week that 
“as of June 30, 1946, the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion had returned . . . some $80,000,000.” 

Perhaps not governmental extravagance but public 
development of natural resources is the real target of 
Mr. Taber’s budget balancers. Realization of this in the 
towns along the Columbia, Cowlitz, and Lewis rivers 
Bay send a Democrat back to Congress on June 7. 
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Food and Wages tn France 


BY LEON BLUM 
Paris, May 23 
HE bulk of the French people are convinced that 


under present economic con iitions the only way to 


raise the purchasing power of wages, salaries, and 
other forms of income is by progressively lowering prices. 
They are equally convinced that the reduction inaugu- 
rated by governmental decree cannot be carried beyond 
a certain point unless there is an increase in output. This 
twofold conviction is at the very core of our people's 
thinking. Their present discontent does not mean that 
they are deceived or doubtful about the situation. It stems 
from the worry and irritation caused by the insufficient 
amounts of food obtainable. 

In an economy of penury and disorder like ours the 


joint problem of wages and prices Is of course inextri- 


cably bound up with the food situation. The general level 


of prices and in consequence the purchasing power of 
wages depend to a considerable extent on what propor- 
tion of the supply of food and other commodities is avail- 
able at controlled prices and what proportion has been 
diverted from the public to the “parallel” market, com- 
monly known as the black market. This ts espect illy true 
with respect to food, whose cost is the largest item in the 
workingman’s budget. Now it is clear that the inefficiency 
of the supply service, the lack of continuity tn its policies, 


of coordination and firmness in its practice, the confusion 


- 


in its administration, have hindered the regular distribu- 
tion of such necessities as food and wine, have favored 


the development of the black market, and have prov oked 


a race between wages and prices. 

These errors in the service of supp! to which must 
be added in the case of wheat the ral catastrophe of 
the winter's intense cold—have unquestionably ha 1 


repercussions in the field of wages and prices. Neverthe- 


less, the present popular agitation seems to me largely 

psychic origin. It is remarkable that public opinion 1s 
apparently less aroused because food is expensive than 
because stocks are inadequate and variable. It ts less irri- 
tated and embittered by the abuses 1 scandals of the 
black market than by the failures of the whole provision- 
: + 1 e +h, on 


ing system. People have reached the point where they 

las “— ; ' _ Lot} 
exclaim: “Clear up this mess! We don't care whether 
| het] +} sa = 


things cost more or less, whether they are sold on the 


black market or not. We want to « 
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Undoubtedly the difficulty of buying food is the prime 
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lowed by a rise in prices, and that their real wages, above 
all their power to buy food, would not be increased. They 
have learned that once for all. But they are thoroughly 


usperated by the food situation, and their wage de- 


mands are the natural, spontancous expression of their 
irritation. If this discontent should continue and be 


Disunion 
BY G. E. 


Vienna, May 19 

N THE last five weeks Austrians have reached new 

if of hunger. There has been no meat, fresh or 

tinned, no potatoes, no butter; grimly enough, there 

have been issues of “pudding powder” to people who 

have neither the fat nor the sugar to make a pudding, 
and of frozen fish when there is no fat to cook it in. 

UNRRA supplies are moving steadily toward deple- 
tion. Austrian peasants, finding they can buy practically 
nothing with the money offered them for their produce, 
are withholding more and more rationed foodstuffs for 
barter or for sale on the black market. The output of 
industrial goods is hopelessly inadequate, both to sup- 
ply home needs and to export in exchange for food from 
abroad—it is all the more so because the output of so 
many concerns is destined only for the Russians. But, 
above all, the zonal controls, which are being continued 
despite ‘tepeated promises that they will be done away 
with, are preventing the government from attempting 
to solve the problem of hunger by intelligently planned 
distribution of food stocks. 

Just how bad the situation really is for the starving 
worker may be inferred from the following figures 
issued this month by the Allied Control Commission. 
In reading the table remember that a semi-skilled worker 
here earns about $6 a week, an unskilled woman $3. 


Commodity Rationed Black-Market 
Price Price 

Bread (kilo) 21, cents 25 to 40 cents 

Beef None available $4 to $5.50 

Shoes (pair) $2.50 to $3 $40 to $100 
Rarely available 

Cloth (meter) $1.50 to $4 $30 to $100 
Rarely available 

Lard (kilo) 75 cents $13 to $16 


Rarely issued 
American cigarettes 


(each) cecccccccecs 10 to 12 cents 





G. E. R. GEDYE is the Vienna correspondent of the 
London Daily Herald and the Overseas Press. 
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aggravated, it might take a still more dangerous form yf th 
The National Assembly is discussing the problem. | M 
coming weeks no more important matter will come befor: had | 
the government. Realization of this fact has led Pay| strike 
Ramadier to take on himself the direction of the supply that 
and distribution of food, - all 2 
kK 


in Vienna te 
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The Minister of Agriculture, Krauss (Volkspartei), cul; 
recently demanded in Parliament that the Socialists dan 
agree to a 70 to 80 per cent increase in official prices offi 
paid to the peasant; failing which, deliveries would nes 
Cu! 


cease. He was warned by the Socialists that the only p 
sible reply to such a move would be a general strike of 
the workers. No more has been heard of his demand 
There has been, all the same, a Communist-inspired 
drive for a general strike, which had its culmination in 
the scattered strikes and street demonstrations of May 5 
in Vienna, but which has been completely stalled by t 
steady opposition and sound party discipline of the Social- 
ists with the cooperation of the trade unions. The Com- 
munist May Day procession was interspersed wit , 
a number of lorries, moving at snail’s pace in order 
create the illusion that there were more of them, and 
chiefly supplied by Soviet-operated business concer: 








These vehicles bore the slogans which were to crop up a 
again four days later: ‘““Away with the Calories Chan- Pritin 
cellor!’’ “Make the Peasants Give Us Our Potatoes!” ill 
and “Down with the Hunger Government!’’ And thea, oiiiad 
on May 5, came the newest slogan: “We Want a Gen- aati 
eral Strike!’’ A number of unarmed policemen outside em a 
the Chancellery were beaten up, and some demonstrators + had 
broke into the building. Afterward the Socialist Min- Paes 
ister of the Interior, Oscar Helmer, took pleasure | einnka 
pointing out that the policemen who had been beatc projec 
were organized, as are all Viennese policemen these days thirty 
in trade unions, mostly Socialist or Communist unions velopn 

The demonstration itself turned out to be a flop; no! me 
more than 5,000 workers allowed themselves to be ex damag 
ploited in the useless and wasteful event, and after eight Sn 
hours of shouting slogans with Nazi-like precision the oni 
crowds dispersed. eign e7 

The next day Chancellor Fig] and various ministers placini 
chiefly Socialists ( Fig] is of the conservative Volksparte’), feck i 
received a delegation of trade-union leaders, including 
Communists. One of the latter sharply attacked the 
Chancellor, who is of peasant origin, for the failure PEG 
potato deliveries. The Chancellor replied pointedly th: Chin 
the main reason why Vienna got no potatoes was the ferro 
refusal of the Russian authorities to permit the transport 
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f these vital supplies from Lower Austria to the capital. 
Meanwhile the shop stewards and workers’ councils 
| reviewed the situation and decided against a general 
ke, especially in view of the Chancellor's promise 
ut in the future their leaders would be consulted on 
rationing questions. The situation was well summed 
by a resolution of the Railwaymen’s Union: 
We record with great bitterness that the situation of 
the workers is getting steadily worse. The weekly rations 
nnounced are insufficient for two days, let alone an en- 
tire week. The health of the workers and their families 

gravely threatened. But we further put on record our 
conviction that strikes and demonstrations are not cal- 

ulated to produce more food, and only bring new 
dangers to the city populations. We demand that all 
officials should do their utmost to get food to the Vien- 
nese workers and rigorously punish all economic sabo- 


Ceurs. 
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On May 6, also, the Socialist Party held its Extraordi- 
nary General Party Congress. A long resolution was 
passed, expressing great indignation over the failure of 


the Moscow conference and demanding the earliest pos 


I 
sible withdrawal of the bulk of the occupying forces 
without waiting for the conclusion of a treaty. It went on 
to ask for the release of schools, hospitals, and dwelling 
places from requisition; restoration of full control over 
Austria's resources to Austria's government; submission 
of all industries in Austria to Austrian laws and economic 
regulations; an end to the requisitioning of Austrian 
food and industrial products by any occupying power; 
and transfer of all costs of occupation from Austria to 
the power concerned. 

A similar resolution was then introduced in Parlia- 
ment and was accepted, with the Communists voting 
against every demand, though all must be obtained if 


the chaotic conditions in this country are to be remedied. 


Taiwan : China’s Unhappy Colony 


BY PEGGY DURDIN 


Nanking, China 
HAT was the cause of the recent uprising in 
Taiwan?” a correspondent asked Chen Yi, gov- 
ernor of the island at the time. ““The fact that 
we had too few troops,” he said. 

Eighteen months ago the Nanking government had a 
chance to make Taiwan (Formosa) the show piece which 
Japan had planned it to be in the “Greater East Asia” 
sphere. A relatively efficient Japanese bureaucracy had 
monopolized the island’s agriculture, trade, and indus- 
try, gearing them to Japan’s economy, but in so doing, 
it had helped Taiwan achieve a high industrial and agri- 
cultural level. Before the war the island's annua! exports 
were valued at $250,000,000, half the amount of the 
projected American loan to China. It was, and is, about 
thirty years ahead of mainland China in industrial de- 
velopment, with more factories than any Chinese prov- 
ince except Kiangsu. Although many plants suffered 
damage during the war, reserves on hand provided means 
for their restoration. Bank balances still existed; there 
were stocks of raw materials and finished products. For- 
eign experts calculated that with sound management and 
planning Taiwan industry could soon be put back on its 
feet. Although most top industrial positions had been 
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China. An article describing the March uprising and 
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terror in Taiwan appeared two weeks ago. 





held by Japanese, the Taiwanese were industrially 
minded and technically competent. 

Before the war Taiwan had not only been self-suffi- 
cient in food but had exported half its cr yp. Given fer- 
tilizers and government direction, it could again prod 


large quantities of foodstuffs. The island was sen 

good highways, railways, and harbors 

living was well above that of the Chinese mainland. 

Electric power was plentiful; every little home had elec- 
tise B 


. } - - ,r } ] >. > » lel. ® + 
tric lights. Cities were neat and clean. Public health was 


good. The educational level was far above that of the 
average Chinese province. The people were politically 
alert. Japan had been forced to give them the outward 
form of democratic government; they had learned some 


of the mechanics of self-rule, and their hatred of Japan 
had given them a desire for the actuality. Clearly, Taiwan 
would be a great asset to China, and not least because the 
Taiwanese were happy to be reunited to the motherland. 

Nanking proceeded to rule Taiwan as an in 


- a 
ugated colony. The government it installed was f al, 
> > > +. 2a — Alanl ar earl - 
incompetent, arrogant, and corrupt. Nanking’s policy 
. ‘ } -_ +}, ] ] ‘ e 1 , c } 
was not to develop the island for the benefit of the 
people; it was to exploit Laiw resources a 1 
' .: } 
pleted national treasur 
4 
ae \ — , + 
To accomplish this purpose Nanking handed Tai- 
wan over to an old-fashioned war lord. Governor Chen 
~ 1 > o - 
Yi was given abs en : il. and « 
é 
= 
sOWeTr: Taiwan was eve Pres ul Status. 











ly one deputy § niet 


Not ripi chicl and on 


i a mau it the island, ivi tf or the magistrates, 


tinlanders. The Taiwanese 


soon decided t had only exchanged one oppression 
for another, with the Chinese as autocratic and more 
gr : ent than the Japanese. ‘There are no 
shoemakers left in Shanghai,” runs a scornful Taiwanese 
saying. ‘They are all running the government of Taiwan.” 


According to competent observers, corruption and 
? i I 


nepotism riddled the administration, the operation of 
government-owned business, the law courts, and the 
police. ““Take-over” of Japanese property made Taiwan 


a looter’s paradise. Soldiers stole furniture and window 
panes, high officials made fortunes out of the govern- 
ment’s strangle-hoid on the economy. The Chinese mayor 
of one city sold the rice and cement “taken over’ from 
the Japanese and pocketed the cash. When a local paper 
printed the facts of the case, the official prudently scur- 
ried to Shanghat. Several months later the government 
published a statement saying the matter had been “‘in- 
vestigated” and the mayor found guiltless. The gentle- 
man in question, whitewashed and safe, returned to 
Taiwan in an important army post. 

During the recent riots the Taiwanese reported that 
huge amounts of money and gold were found in offi- 
cials’ houses. One school principal had been signing 
salary sheets for a non-existent staff and pocketing the 
money. 

The manufacture and sale of cement are controlled 
by the government. Taiwanese are unable to get cement 
at the controlled price to repair their buildings and 
homes. Government agencies request and get greater 
allocations of cement than their projects require, sell the 
surplus on the black market, and pocket a nice profit. 

Taiwan courts were reputed to be moderately honest 
under the Japanese. Chinese justice is often venal. The 
only sure way to get out of jail is to use bribery, say the 
Taiwanese. People can be arrested on suspicion alone and 
too frequently have no chance of a fair trial. Many 
wealthy Taiwanese have been arrested simply for pur- 
poses of extortion; many corrupt mainlanders have had 
immunity from arrest or trial. 

When Japan owned or controlled the Taiwan econ- 
omy, it put part of the profits back into the development 
of Taiwan. After the Chinese government “took over,”’ 
the Taiwanese watched their country deteriorate before 
their eyes. “Formerly Japan got the banquet and we got 
the crumbs,” they say. ““Now there are no crumbs.” 

A small clique around the governor completely con- 
trols Taiwan's industry, agriculture, communications, 
shipping, banking. The National Resources Commission 
runs the petroleum-refining, aluminum, and copper- 
mining industries for the Nanking treasury. In coopera- 
tion with the Taiwan provincial government it manages 
the production of sugar, electric power, chemical fer- 
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tilizer, cement, paper, and alkalies. Nanking gets 40 pe: 





cent of the profits, the Taiwan treasury the rest. T) 
Taiwan provincial government owas and operates 
most ail other industries—building, coal, iron and stee), 
textiles, electrical supplies, glass, soap, tea, shipbuil 
ing, printing. It owns and operates life insurance, nay). 


rine 
gation, 


transportation. The government has continued 


the Japanese Monopoly Bureau, which controls the pro- 
duction and sale of such popular commodities as tobac 


liquor, camphor, salt, and matches. A Board of Trad 





controls the island's import and export trade. This com 


plete economic power has been used by Chen Yi's g tators, 
ernment mainly to fill official coffers—not, except to remain 
very limited extent, to rebuild and rehabilitate the island, ment t 
Bank reserves and other assets of industry were seiz most ¢ 
by the government, and only small sums have been mad: Ameri 
available for reconstruction, Take the sugar industry, The 
The war's end found half a million tons of sugar in - 
Taiwan. This the Nanking government confiscated a: — 
is transporting to the mainland to sell. The proceed ; ae 
go into the Nanking treasury while sugar factories lack sad 
funds for necessary repairs. Cement factories are us- whoa 


able to operate fully because China prefers to sell Tui. democt 


wan’s coal for high prices on the mainland. from 7] 


Since many factories have not been repaired or are goes ti 
operating at low capacity, there is much unemploymen: Nicara; 
Repatriation of overseas Taiwanese has aggravated the ments | 

such fc 


problem, which the government has made no real effor: 
to solve. During the war the Japanese built at Chiay: 


Charlie 


a large factory for making high-octane gas. Now it Preside 
closed, and one-fifth of the town’s population are out — 
work, It is not surprising that at Chiayi last month ther: rite 
was fierce fighting against the mainlanders. P een 

Only a program of immediate and generous refor: ; But 
can rehabilitate China in the eyes of the Taiwanese. Bu: coricots 


it is doubtful whether the present Nanking government 






is capable of establishing an honest, liberal, competen: panda | 
administration. What the Taiwanese really want is to b of iibe: 
a United Nations mandate, under the United States. | throw | 
they cannot get this status, three things are likely * and Jo 
happen: economic conditions will further deteriorat: been a 
the Taiwanese will revolt again against mainland rule; of ie 
and the United States will lose its popularity and pres FF Seuld 
tige as it has lost them on the mainland and for t z 
same reason—that it supports bad government. PEs = 
ple of I 
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= Del Fa ayo— Reaction in Latin America 


s 

. ESE ee Neen eee reece ee ee —_— = — — eS ———— ———_+—— a a = 

na NE of the things that has surprised me most in the | £4) : 
Ni of the things that has surprised me most tn the reactionary character of the regime that, after a few turns of 
years I have spent in the United States is the | mited the political wheel, had come to power. But Guatemala re- 
d i 
st in Latin America. It is not for lack of information; mains a spearhead of militant anti-fascism in Central Amet 

2y ye 1e > ' mh tant 1, t nm canter + 4 rs ‘ ; 1 } | 1 
y news agencies cover Cvcry hin ig unportant inact hap- ica. In contra to that of El Salvador, the excellent position 
oe ; in that part of the world. But the average cultivated taken by Ambassador Garcia Granados during the debate 


( imerican, beginning with columnists and radio commen- on Spain and more recently on Palestine has gained fos 


c 





Y t ;, eagerly follows news from Europe or Asia while Guatemala general international respect. But it is demecrat 


ning } different to Latin American events, At this mo- regimes like Guatemala’s that would be most threatened if the 


I. the southern continent is going through one of the Somoza coup won Washington's approval, for such approval 
e st critical stages of its history, but only a few North would stimulate all the reactionary factions in Latin America, 


Americans are paying the slightest attention to it. Behind every pro-fascist maneuver it 1s possible to sense 
The latest political episode “south of the border” out- the encouragement and the money of foreign interests. Cer- 


ps in cynicism all previous records. To see General tain big American companies always prefer Somozas; and 
i i i : ein 
itasio Somoza of Nicaragua toss out of office the man particularly they oppose the idea of a Central American 
he so recently planted in the Presidency and set up federation, which has always been an object of the demo- 
ther subordinate as Provisional President may prove cratic trend in those countries. The day that a Central Amer- 


somewhat disturbing even to those State Department officials ican federation is established it will no longer be possible 


yersonal “élite euards 


10 are most tolerant of the peculiarities of — American for the little local tyrants to use thei person: lite { 


r 


jemocracy. In the final analysis Somoza is little different to appoint and dismiss Presidents at their pleasure, or on the 
from Trujillo, the Dominican dictator. But at ye Trujillo rders of those who are willing to finance such operations. 
r are »0es to the trouble of staging a ‘free election,” while the The wave of reaction was set in motion by the gre ater tide 
nen Nicaraguan caudillo app rently as assumes that recent develop- moving up from Argentina, but the real impulse originated 


1 the ments in Washington make it safe for him to dispense with in Madrid. In this connection it is interesting to take note of 


or s 4 formalities. The flaw in the Somoza system is that his two social events in Spain. One was the reception given 
hia Charlie McCarthy may any day imagine himself actually the last week by the new Argentine ambassador, who sit his 
, President, forgetting that the real head of the state is not arrival, in open defiance of the December resolution of the 
at necessarily the one ‘whe wears the title. The late President United Nations, has become the hero of the Falange. At 
+ Arguello made this mistake; he has been replaced by a man this reception the distinguished delegate of Argentina to the 
| whose very name, Lacayo Sacasa, symbolizes the nature of his United Nations, Dr. Arce, was present and according to the 
: position. Lacayo means lackey. Madrid press pore as host together with the Ambassador 
pot But the buffoonery of this latest romance of power onl His presence in Madrid on the eve of the June n g of 


catures the grave situation affecting all the republics o the Security Council, where the Spanish problem is expected 


a 


tral America. In 1944, encouraged by the general propa- to come up again, has been interpreted in Spain as an act 
et B anda for democracy that accompanie ed the war, a movement of collaboration with Franco in sabotaging the action of the 
1e Over- Council. The other bit of social news is the visit to M 
Sefiora Eva Duarte de Perén, the first lady of Arg 


0 f jiberation swept those republics. It resulted in tl 


s. It throw of Maximiliano Hernandez Martinez of El Salvador of 
Jorge Ubico of Guatemala. The Martinez regime has Though her visit is being given an almost religious chara 
ra been a disgrace to the Western world. His famous massacre —Santiago de Compostela and Burgos, two famous Cath 


1932, when he machine-gunned thousands of peasants, cities, are going to | uctress with kinds 


} f red ¢ ad oo > 


should have been enough to isolate him from the rest of of sacred cs and ima; has also dis political 


a phere. Twelve yes later he treated himself to nuances. From Spain \ ys ' Pone The 





nd massacre, this time making effective use of the t \ Mad Buenos res axis eS t 
t bP had put at his d ispos al. But in 1944 the peo- the fascizat f Latin An c xceed faster under the 
of El Salvador gathered fresh strength and threw him out. double sign of the eternal Ev: 1 the eternal Cross 


followed the ousting of Ubico in Guatemala. For 


—— 
. 


many years Ubico had been the idol of certain An 

siness interests. As a business man himself he was of British but the Americans too who are helping Franco with 
sputable efficiency. In spite of a well-preserved legend money at a moment when the dictator is s 1g more Spa 
honesty, the present Guatemala regime hes been able to ish Republicans than ever. Official Wa eton has denied it 


expose the profits the dictator d 


rew from his monopoly of But Sam Pope Brewer the New York Times of June 1 
1¢ export of meat and the precious wood of Petén. says that negotiations for la edits from American 
In El Salvador the popular victory was very ephemeral cial interests ‘“‘are deft onfir i,”’ and hat 
The role played by its representative as Franco's a lvocate effect in Spain of such credits is political.” No foreign credits 
in the United Nations Assembly last December revealed the today can be granted without government authonzation, 














EVERYBODY’S 
BUSINESS 
BY KEITH HUTCHISON 
Speak Up, Consumers! 


lear Madam, budgeting to replace that winter 





; showing its age and those blankets which 
the moths have nibbled? Have you, my dear Sir, a suit that 
is baggy at the knees and worn at the elbows, and are you 


hoping to buy another one when prices come down a little? 


If so, may I suggest that you both give attention to what 


Congress is doing to interfere with your plans. Apparently 
i J t 7 


hypnotized by the bleating of forty million sheep and their 
1 


owners, it is legtslating to keep wool prices at their present 


é 


heights. If the measure known as the Robertson bill goes 
through, the laws of supply and demand will be suspended 


as far as wool is concerned, and you, the consumers, will 
pay what the wool men demand. Isn't it time to let Congress 
know your views? 

Perhaps you don’t realize what you are already paying in 
tribute to the wool growers and manufacturers. According 
to an article in the January issue of Fortune, the tariff on 
imported wool added $136,000,000 to America’s clothing 
bill in 1946—$10,000,000 more than the value of all wool 
produced in the United States that year. And, Fortune points 
out, this was only a beginning. ‘As wool is marketed, proc- 
essed, woven into cloth, cut and tailored, then retailed, the 
original duty cost of 34 cents a pound is compounded with 
each successive price mark-up. Moreover, for the benefit of 
United States milis the tariff on raw wool is reinforced by 
an even higher tariff on woolen fabrics, so that last year 
the total extra cost—because of wool tariffs—to the citizens 
of the United States may have topped a billion.” 

You may not realize, either, that you have also been con- 


tributing to the support of the wool growers in your capac- 


ity as taxpayers. Since April, 1943, the government has been 
buying a large part of the American wool clip at above the 
market price. The Commodity Credit Corporation, the gov- 
ernment buying agency, now holds some 420,000,000 pounds 
which, under present circumstances, could only be sold at a 
loss of many millions of dollars. 

The purpose of the bill sponsored by Senator Robertson 
of Wyoming—a large sheep rancher himself—is to bail out 
the CCC and at the same time freeze the price of wool for 
the next two years at its 1946 peak. Both Senate and House 

rsions of the measure instruct the Secretary of Agriculture 
to support domestic wool prices at 42 cents a pound “in the 
rrease’” and authorize the sale of present stocks at whatever 
oss is necessary. An amendment added by the House, how- 
ever, seeks to bring the price of foreign wool up to the same 
level by instructing the President to impose a special “im- 
port fee,” additional to the tariff, if he finds imports are re- 
ducing the amount of domestic fiber processed. This fee 
could be whatever amount was required to prevent foreign 
rderselling the domestic product. When the 


‘ 
> 
| 
, 


woo's from ur! 
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bill goes to conference, the Senate is expected to agree to 
this amendment, A lot of its members come from state; 
where there are far more sheep than voters. 

The House voted this bill by 152 to 65 on May 23. Yo, 
may not have noticed the press reports, for they were over. 
shadowed by the story of the slashing cuts made by the 
Appropriations Committee in the Department of Agri 
ture’s expenditures—cuts which threaten to cripple the s 
conservation, school-lunch, crop-insurance, and other pro. 
grams. The report of this committee condemned “'the pate 
nalistic road along which there are subsidies and grar 
coupled with more and more direction from Washingto 
It went on to say: “As we give thought:to soil conserva. 
tion . . . we also have the responsibility of pursuing those 
policies that will prevent the erosion of that rugged in 
vidual character which has made the American farmer t 
sreatest producer of agricultural commodities . . — in the 
world’s history.” Having issued these stirring thoug! 
some members of the committee straightway voted to p 
the rugged sheep farmers what is, in effect, a new subsid 

Your chief hope as consumers now fies in a Presiden: 
veto of the Robertson bill. This may be forthcoming, 
though Mr. Traman is likely to get conflicting advice 
the subject from his official family. The Department 
Agriculture has supported the bill, including the import fc: 
provision. The Department of State, om the other hand 
flabbergasted by a measure which makes the United Sta: 
appear not merely inconsistent but hypocritical to 0: 
nations. For on the State Department falls the task of spear 
heading the American-inspired crusade to lower trade | 
riers and banish economic warfare from the earth. 

Since early April an American delegation in Geneva | 
been engaged in negotiations with seventeen other natio 
in an effort to obtain worldwide, reciprocal reductions 
tariffs. Among other objectives it is seeking a modification 
the British Commonwealth's tariff-preference system, wh 
has hindered the sale of American goods in some of the + 
most promising markets. According to reports, the conference 
was making progress, with Australia in particular showing 
a more accommodating spirit than had been expected. 1 
came the stunning news from Washington of*a Cong 
sional move to slap a new tariff on a commodity of vital ‘0- 
terest to Australia. No wonder the conference came to 2 
jarring halt, forcing Assistant Secretary of State William L. 
Clayton to fly home for a last-minute effort to repair | 


damage. 

There are, of course, plenty of unregenerate protection- 
ists in Congress who will be only too happy if Geneva encs 
in failure. They never did believe in the reciprocal-tr 
agreements program, and they want to raise tariffs 
lower them. But I doubt whether you, Madam, and 
Sir, will be so complacent. As consumers you know that ! 
tariffs mean high prices; as producers, particularly if 
are engaged in the increasing number of industries vila 
affected by world trade, you know that prosperity cannot % 
won by a retreat to Hawley-Smootism; as citizens you kno' 
that a new era of international economic warfare wi! 
fatal to all hopes of lasting peace. But if you want 5 
views to prevail in Washington you must make yourse! 
heard above the bleating of the special interests. 
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BOOKS and the ARTS 








NOTES BY THE WAY 
BY MARGARET MARSHALL 
TN HIS LATEST BOOK Sinclair 


Lewis has trained his guns and his 
s on the most deeply interesting as 
as the most troublesome issue in 
United States, commonly and coldly 
wn as the Negro problem. ‘'Kings- 
d Royal” (Random House, $3) is 
act, an ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of the 
lustrial middle-class North at the end 
World War II. Its hero is Neil 
gsblood, handsome ex-captain of in- 
“freckled 


who has been wounded ir action 


— 


fantry with red hair and 


” 


paws, 
and has come home early, with a limp, 
) his beautiful wife Vestal and their 
golden-haired daughter Biddy. He is 
ely established in the Second Na- 
nal Bank in Grand Republic, Minne- 
ta, and it is generally agreed that he 
ill some day be president of that in- 
Then 
father’s whim to prove that they are the 
1¢ heirs to the British throne (shades 
* Colonel Sellers), he discovers that 
$ great-great-great grandfather on his 
1other’s side was a full-blooded Negro 
from Martinique. 
Mainly because of this discovery, but 


titution. while humoring his 


also because he is having a few disturb- 
ing post-war thoughts, Neil Kingsblood 
gets interested in the colored people 
who live in Grand Republic. He falls 
in love with them, and finally reveals 
his secret, first to his colored friends and 
then to his white associates—under the 
provocation of their smug and scurrilous 
remarks. Whereupon the best people, 
and the worst, in the white community 
go to work. The story ends with a mob 
on the Kingsblood lawn successfully im- 
posing the unwritten law that colored 
people are not fit to live in white 
neighborhoods 

It is extremely unlikely that a young 
banker in Grand Republic would reveal 
his secret or go over to the colored world 
as Kingsblood did. But if he did, it is 
all too likely, though some reviewers 
have maintained otherwise, that his 
white friends and associates would be- 
have as badly as Lewis makes out. The 
device is arbitrary; the sequence that 


flows out of it seemed to me painfully 


convincing. I grant that his portrait of 


1 
| 


I 
the white world of Grand Republic 


could be richer in complexity and tex- 
ture. But he takes into account not only 
the “lynchers of the Northern or in- 
Operative variety” but also the weaklings 
of good-will, and their talk reads like 
something overheard, not invented. 
Again, his portrait shows the marks of 
one of the defects which have made 
Lewis an artist mangué and kept him 
from being the great or near-great novel- 
ist he might have become. For reasons 
which are probably to be looked for in 
the combination of a Sinclair Lewis and 
the country he was born in, he tends to 
submerge under a protective crust of 
scorn that becomes hard and dry what 
are actually ambivalent and profoundly 
creative feelings of love and hatred for 
the small-business and country-club 
world he knows so well. But here the 


through = often 


< 


ambivalence shows 
enough to provide the light and heat 
of reality. 

His evocation of the Negro world of 
Grand Republic is much less successful. 
The love that Kingsblood develops for 
his new-found people is too pat, and 
since these passages are written out of 
a rational knowledge consciously 
acquired and imperfectly assimilated ra- 
ther than out of experience uncon- 
sciously and completely absorbed, the 
glow of reality is missing. 

But if Neil Kingsblood’s affair with 
the colored race fails to convince, there 
can be no doubt of the authenticity and 
strength of Lewis’s feeling about the 
“Negro problem,” of which this affair 
is an unsuccessful projection, and this 
feeling sweeps through the reader's 
mind like a clean wind. 

“Kingsblood Royal” is not a good 
novel, but it is the work, however im- 
perfect, of a genuinely creative talent 
—and it leaves one with the exhilarated 
sense of having had an actual and purg- 
ing experience. It also gives rise to the 
sad reflection that a writer with such 
gifts of wit, gusto, and skill should have 
been capable not only ¢ f a tract for the 
times but of a dozen books for the ages. 
There ought to be a more durable sanc- 


tuary than “Kingsblood Royal” for such 


flights as his apostrophe to the Little 
Woman of the Ages, “very pleasant and 


kin 
} 


husband and the boys, and many of 





d and helpful to the ambitions of her 


them were very bad ambitions,’” who 


when she speaks says, “I don't know 
anything about anthropclogy and eth 
nology and biology and all that silly 


- | ' . ‘ 
junk ... but I tell you there’s a darky 
c ' , ' \ 7 “ 

family lives right down the alley from 
us where they keep goats and I know 


and I'm telling you that the darktes 


inferior to us. .. .” All of this she 
learned “from my father, who was a 
wonderful man, and if he were alive 
today, he simply would not stand for all 


} 


this nonsense’; and she finally a 


nounces that she doesn't want to hear 


“any more such nonsense, ... and n 
let } a anthee ‘ce a af ion 
et’s have another nice cup of coffee 
and say nothing more about it 


Or his collation of the 
credo about N« rroes, 
read in full. Or his remark that the 


T : ! 1 ¢ sinaru |} | 
Union Theological Seminary believes in 


which must be 


a Trinity censisting of 
Sociology. Or such phrases as the “nc 
country-club races."’ Or his scenes in the 


Colonial Residence of the Young 





: ; ine 
er in the Sylvan Park “development 
Grand Republic. 


FOR THE 


surthic aa — 
mytns and overturred 


department of exploded 
i | 
verities: Some 


weeks ago Aylmer Vallance reported 
deep discontent 


arettes in England. 


trian who was 


bus I was ridin; 





Walk under a 1a 


on the sidewalk. 
THOUGHT BY THE WAY: A writer 
for the New Masses 


secular religion with its 


having his own 
Trinity and 
Scripture, isn’t bothered by the old 
recepts 


. sling +} rh 
lot of time wrestling with the 


Nevertheless, he must 








THE AUTHOR OF 
INSIDE EUROPE 
INSIDE ASIA 
INSIDE LATIN AMERICA 


John 
unther 





introduces America to 
Americans in his most 
important book 








Here is the whole United States spread 
out before you by the man whom Ray- 
mond Swing has called “the world's 
foremost political reporter.” Joha 
Gunther's eagerly awaited book on the 
U. S. is a giant state-by-state repost of 
trends, issues and personalities. 
WILLIAM L. SHIRER says: “A magni- 
ficent book Nothing like it has ever 
been published before .. . There is truth 
and a savage integrity and an adult ap- 
proach to our problems that will not 
only thrill our citizens but drive them 
to think and take stock.” 


CLIFTON FADIMAN says: “By far the 
best of the laside series . . . If any single 
book can tell us what it means to be an 
American citizen, this is it.” 


979 pages; 12 maps; chorts 


The June Selection of 
The Book-of-the-Month Club 


Ai all bookstores © $5.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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More Blessed to Give 
TOWARDS WORLD PROSPERITY. 
Edited by Mordecai Ezekiel. Harper 


and Brothers. $5.50. 


HEN somebody advocates lend- 


' 


ing, OF giving away, billions 


or dollars all sol d citi- 


aded 
ons a ; 
liberals. Why don’t these foreign ne’er- 


do-wells learn to feed themselves? A 


over the world, 


zens snort at the vagaries of soft-h« 


little post-war relief may be all very 
well, but the longer we continue it, the 
longer people will be prevented from 
standing on their own feet. As for 
equipping them with modern machin- 
ery, either they won't be able to repay 
us or they will emerge as dangerous 
competitors, perhaps even as menacing 
war economies. America is already far 
in the lead in production and ought to 
stay that way. 

These arguments may sound good 
enough as long as there are scarcities 
at home and inflation keeps driving 
prices up. Adding a big foreign de- 
mand for American goods by financing 
their export makes things still harder 
for the American consumer—as in the 
case of food in early 1947. But the pic- 
ture is changing. Some home markets 
are already flooded. Signs of depression 
and unemployment are beginning to ap- 
pear in the skies like southward migra- 
ting birds in autumn. There may come 
a time in the not distant future when 
American employers and workers will 
be only too glad to investigate foreign 
markets. When that time comes, books 
like this will be eagerly consulted. 

Mordecai Ezekiel argues forcefully 
not only that loan-financed exports 
would help employment in this country 
but that they would be good long-run 
policy. The twenty contributors, each an 
expert on the region concerning which 
he writes, demonstrate that 
ample opportunity for really productive 
investments. Britain needs extensive re- 
equipment with modern machinery so 
that its limited labor force can produce 
the great expansion of exports needed 
to sustain its population. Devastated 
Russia could not restore its industries, 
railroads, mines, and agriculture for 
many years without importing new 
equipment. France needs goods des- 
perately, as does Italy. 

Less developed countries cannot sus- 
tain a decent standard of living so long 


there is 
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as a large proportion of their popula. 
tions are engaged in agriculture and ex- 
tractive industries. A survey of this sort, 
broad and sketchy though it is, leaves 
one with an overwhelming sense of the 
need for capital that America must have 
a large share in providing, if it is to be 
forthcoming. The alternative is poverty 
and chaos, revolution and war. 

The detailed estimates indicate that in 
the first post-war decade, $50 billic 
would be required for investment 
more backward regions alone—Easter: 
Europe, China, South and Centra 
America, and India. Of this amount | 
tween $30 billion and $35 billion of 
goods would have to come from the 
nations already industrialized. Many o! 
these nations in turn would need heavy 
imports from the United States. “Con- 
trasted to these needs, the seven or 
eight billions with which the new In 
ternational Bank opens its doors is sma! 
indeed.” Large though the required 
sums are, they contrast with the $32' 
billion spent by the United States on 
World War IL 

Of course we could not go on for- 
ever maintaining our population by 
sending out our “surplus” product, and 
also sending out the money which 
foreigners could use to buy it. We 
should have to buy more from them 
as well. But the building of new in- 
dustries and the reequipment of o! 
ones has long been recognized as the 
foundation of rising standards of living 
While it is going on, we sight have 2 
breathing space in which we cculd lears 
how to consume—without inflation- 
much as we can produce. 

GEORGE SOULE 


A New Concept 

WAR STRESS AND NEUROTIC ILL- 
NESS. By Abram Kardiner, M. D., 
with the Collaboration of Herbe:t 
Spiegel, M. D. Paul B. Hoeber, 
Medical Book Department of Harpe: 
and Brothers. $4.50. 


OR the lay reader the principal 
Fratue of ‘““War Stress and Neurotic 
Illness” will be in its clear-cut accoust 
of the factors responsible for break- 
down, its rich and apposite case matic 
rial from two world wars, its analysis 
of symptom formation, and the soci:! 
effects of the disorder. The present 
work is a revision of Kardiner’s mono- 
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on the traumatic neuroses. For 
technical reader its most suggestive 
i challenging feature will be the 
thor’s rejection of the concept of 
traditional in psychoanalytic 
and his replacement of it by 
action 


tinct 


’ 


thought, 


ii 


operational construct—the 
system—as the key principle of his psy- 
chodynamics. The concept of instinct, 
the author finds, fails to provide a 
sound basis for understanding the trau- 
matic neurosis, while the new concept 
has proved itself an aid to diagnosis, 
) treatment, and to its social implica- 
tions. The book, which is by no means 
easy reading, is both provocative and 
brilliant and cannot fail to be of value 
to the interested lay or professional 
ider. The author insists that the great- 
est obstacle in achieving cures is still, 
ind will continue to be, the lack of 
He looks with little 
favor upon piece-meal compensaticn 


skilled workers. 


which creates dependency and compli- 
cates and interferes with sound therapy. 
Treatment, not bed space and compen- 
sation, is what is required, and for that 
reason he urges greater attention to 
competent psychiatric per- 
PHILLIP J. ZLATCHIN 


training 
sonnel. 


South Africa’s Problems 

STRUGGLE ON THE VELD. By 
Roderick Peattie. The Vanguard 
Press. $3.50. 


HE choice of Dr. Peattie, one of 
f pes most distinguished geogra- 
phers, to head the South African out- 
post of the Office of War Information 
was an extremely happy one. For no 
country on earth offers more varied, in- 
teresting, and complicated problems of 
geography, human and physical, than 
the Union of South Africa. Dr. Peattie 
here reviews some of these problems, 
giving particular attention to relations 
between the huge, oppressed Bantu ma- 
jority of the population and the ruling 
white minority. That is ¢4e question 
that looms menacingly over the future 
of South Africa, and the other main 
issues discussed in this book—the In- 
dian immigrants, Anglo-Afrikander 
tensions, -poor whites, crosion, the lop- 
sideness of an economy dominated by 
gold-mining—are intimately connected 
with it. 
Dr. Peattie’s observations on all these 


matters prompt the hope that some day 
he will return to South Africa under his 
own steam and produce a more exten- 
sive and careful study. His present work 
provides a useful introduction to those 
unfamiliar with the subject, but it is 
really little more than a notebook and 
one, moreover, which would have ben- 
efited by more thorough editing. 
KEITH HUTCHISON 
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OHN GIELGUD’S “Love for Love” 

(Royale Theater) is certainly the 
best of the four productions of that 
particular play I have ever had an 
opportunity to see. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, that does not mean that it is as 
good as his ‘The Importance of Being 
Earnest” or that he has made its delights 
and its beauties accessible to as large a 
public. For the Wilde play he dis- 
covered a style which tells us exactly in 
what way we are to take it; for Con- 
greve’s even more famous comedy he 
has not been able to do the same thing 
with an equal degree of success. Quite 
possibly no one could succeed com- 
pletely. Its theatrical conventions are too 
remote from ours, and, what is more 
important, its language and its peculiar 
synthesis of a complex of attitudes are 
equally remote. Wilde’s play seemed 
even better than I had ever imagined 
it was. “Love for Love” still yields to 
the reader certain insights and felicities 
the full value of which do not come 
across in production. 

This is not because of any obvious 
defects in the playing of the principal 
parts. Mr. Gielgud has taken for him- 
self the straight and relatively colorless 
role of the hero Valentine, probably for 
the sake of the feigned madness scene 
in the second act, where he gives a 
really superb performance as a sort of 
parody Hamlet. Pamela Brown, who 
was incomparable as Wilde's Gwen- 
dolin, gives considerable substance to 
the rather sketchily written part of 
Valentine's beloved, Angelica; Adrianne 
Allen is almost too attractive for Mrs. 
Frail; and Jessie Evans is amusingly 
abandoned as Miss Prue. Robert Flem- 
yng’s Sailor Ben is excellent, and if 
he is by no means as funay as Bobby 
Clark was in the “‘ayers’ revival, at 
least his perfo does not, as 
Bobby’s did, first demolish and then ex- 
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snow the 
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“There will be many stirred 
by the importance of the 
atom, who have never had 
much hope of understand- 
ing, who will be able to 
READ this story.”’ 


—WATSON DAVIS, 
Director, Science Service 





* 
THE STRANGE STORY 
OF THE 


Quantum 


By Banesh Hoffmann 


Department of Mathematics, 
Queens College, N. Y. 


THIS BOOK promises to become 
the definitive account for the 
general reader of the growth of 
the ideas underlying present 
atomic knowledge. By a novel 
use of familiar analogies and 
by a dramatizing of the contri- 
butions of the key scientists 
linked with this development, 
the author explains how the 
quantum has revolutionized sci- 
ntific thought. Achieving un- 
precedented clarity without sac- 
g accuracy, he supplies 
genuine illumination as to the 
new quantum concepts of the 
atom and the electron, matter 


and energy, causality. 


“In my opinion this is a great 
book in the same class with the 
classics of 
nd E. T. 
Harris F., 


», Chairman, Depart- 


popular science 
Jeans, Eddington 
Bell.” — Professor 
MacNeish, 
ment of Mathematics, Brooklyn 


= 
College. 


$3.00 at your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 EAST 33rd ST. © NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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tinguish everything clse. But despite 


these and other good performances, 

spite also a generally very smooth 
production, we still do not quite know 
‘ - | } a (Of ha Iiy 
moO WHe WhHhoiCe LHC ynicism, the Daway, 
the elaborately intellectualized wit, and 
the few but important touches of sen- 


timent are to combine. 

It helps to know something of Res- 
toration society, of Restoration dramatic 
conventions, and even, also, something 
about Congreve himself. But the gen- 
eral public can hardly be expected to 
be students of the manners and customs 
of that remote epoch, and though I 
happen to have devoted considerable 
time to it I must confess that I also 
have never been certain that I quite 
grasped the way ia which the play as a 
whole could be found entirely satisfying 
aesthetically. The author's great reputa- 
tion is certainly not undeserved: there 
are scenes upon which a critic may 
profitably dilate at length, and Con- 
greve's language, always perfectly under 
control, can alternate between a rich, 
almost poetic exuberance which some- 
times suggests the Elizabethan and a 
cold, witty precision which ought to 
delight a semanticist. But “Love for 
Love’’—though less conspicuously than 
“The Way of the World’—is, among 
other things, inescapably a love story 
also, and the hero, who is first intro- 
duced to us at the moment when he is 
irascibly blaming a whore for not abort- 


ing his bastard son, whom he refuses 
to have anything more to do with, is 
also romantically faithful to his An- 
gelica in his fashion. What are we to 
make of that? 

Perhaps it will help to remember 
that “The Importance of Being Earnest” 
and “Love for Love’ were written al- 
most exactly 200 years apart—the one 
in the sixteen nineties, the other in the 
eightcen nineties—and that both were, 
in something more than a merely chro- 
nological sense, fin de siécle. Wilde's 
play was written at the end of a senti- 
mental epoch which it burlesques; Con- 
greve's was written at the end of a bru- 
tally debauched and cynical epoch which 
was about to give way, in the theater at 
least, to a reaction which took the form 
of a more than Victorian abandonment 
to maudlin sentimentality. Indeed, there 
is a theory, supported by some evidence, 
that Congreve cut short his brief and 
dazzlingly successful career in disgust 
at the popularity of Colley Cibber, the 
inanity of whose plays is both unbe- 
lievable in itself and doubly incredible 
as writing done in Congreve’s own time. 
Congreve's own plays show a certain 
tentative attempt to suggest that the pos- 
sibiliy of one kind of romantic love has 
survived, and that Valentine recognizes 
in Angelica something which he has 
been educated not to believe in but to 
which he nevertheless responds. 

There is significance in the fact that 
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Congreve himself was reputed to have 
pursued—perhaps successfully, perhaps 
not—the feminine star, Ann Brace. 
girdle, whose personality led play. 
wrights to create for her roles som 
what more romantic than those which 
had previously prevailed—just as the 
personality of Nell Gwyn, a generation 
earlier, had led other playwrights to 
create the hoydens who had once been 
so popular. Angelica is but a slight 
preliminary sketch for Millament in 
“The Way of the World,” but in the 
case of both the essential fact is that 
they are witty creatures trained in smart 
cynicism but eager for a kind of love 

which neither they nor their suitors pro- 
fess to believe. The problem for both 
of them, as well as for both of thei: 


> * 


without losing that reputation for wit 
and sophistication which they cannot lose 
without forfeiting their own self-respect 
and also the respect of the men who 
are demanding both romantic love and 
a worldliness which is all but incom- 
patible with it. 

One of the characters in “Love for 
Love” closes a scene with the now wel! 
known couplet: 

Women are like tricks by slight 
of hand, 

Which, to admire, we should not 
understand. 


Or, as our idiom has it, “It’s fun 
be fooled.” But Congreve, one gets the 
impression, was trying, perhaps against 
his better judgment, to understand them. 
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ra first representative showing 
anywhere outside Spain of the 
work Joan Miré has dome since 1939 
(at Pierre Matisse’s through June 7) ‘s 
an event whose importance to the Amer- 
ican art world cannot be overestimated 
Miré is the only painter to have emerged 
since 1925—that is, after Matisse, P- 
casso, Klee, and Kandinsky—whose a:t 
has extended the limits of Westers 
painting in a way at all comparable : 
theirs. He took up the cubist traditi 
where Picasso left it and added not or 
a positive personality but a wider dé 

onstration of what is possible in the 

of flat color and the closed silhouet* 
A Mediterranean like Picasso, M 

adheres similarly to a certain qu 

sculptural conception of the pictur: 
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lving the monolithic definition of 
s, flat surfaces, smooth, compact 
hwork, pure, uniform color. He too 
rs the figure as a motif, hardly ever 
rarely still life. In 
ction of impressionist and ex- 
cony eye d 


; 


lands¢ ape, the 
reje 
sionist tennis y as 
forms and loose brush- 


If closer at the 


gh open 
Miré brings himse 
time to Mondrian; ever spon- 
and mode of 
ration, however open his art to in- 


how 
ineous instinctive his 
| 

likewise con- 


ily a fin- 


neous suggestion, he 
ves of the picture as pri lar 
sealed product and 1 only 
srily as a direct revelation of the artist's 
tn} erament. 
If Mir6é were only 
painter he is commonly hel 
s influence would not be such a pot 
factor in the paint- 
ing. That influence, paradoxically, has 
felt mainly in this country, since 
both the younger French and the 
inger British painters, in their desire 
10ld on to traditional easel painting, 
seem mpretie to go beyond Picasso and 
cubism proper. That desire has been 
less strong in this country, and in any 
case the presence and the precepts of 
Hans Hofmann have been enough to in- 


second- 


the = tessential 
i to be, 
n- 


tially great future of 





NOW EVERY ADULT CAN STUDY 


sure that our most alert and ambitious 
young painters do not overlook the 
Catalonian And it is indeed im- 
permissible that any new painting which 
transcends the merely po ng and ad- 
vances the frontiers of art historically 
fail to deal with Miré any more 
than with Matisse and Picasso. It is sig- 
nificant that Mirdé’s influence is promi- 
nent, along with Picasso's, in the forma- 
tion of Jackson Pollock's art; and Pol- 
lock is the most important new painter 
since Mird himself. 

Mité' s development is somewhat diffi- 
cult to trace in a straight line after about 
1930, at which time he precipitated the 
integral elements of style; upon 
these he has played powerful variations 
but without adding anything essentially 
1ew—refining and elaborating rather 
than expanding and assimilating. Nor 
joes the present exhibition, crowded as 
it is with successful pictures, large and 
small, in oil, gouache, and pastel, add 
anything essentially new to what we 
already know about Miré. As usual, he 
shows almost infallible tact in setting 
limself terms that he is able to fill ex- 
actly. Again we have his marvelous cal- 
ligraphy, ble justness with 
which he handles Hack, royal blue, deep 


artist. 


should 


his 


the inevita 





of 


red, and yellow, his control 


agreement with the flat surface, agato 
the pastoral, every lay subject, the mock- 


ing descant on the phallus and the pu- 
denda. Here and there an even greater 
tendency tow wry linearism is perceptible, 
but where Mird, as in a picture like the 
“Woman and Bird in Sun,” tries 
xe from the arabe - ie and soften 


vertical 
to es af 
the 


harmony with the s 


silhouette into a more “painterly” 
background 
(really, there are no "he grounds in 
he Is flat 


failure such as he shows 


ed 
| 


Mirdé’s pictures), falls with a 
definiteness of 
nowhere else. 

Miré remains still in the private he- 
donism of the first decade after the 
First World War, his impulse still the 


personal optimism of the twenties, the 


optimism that said, “We can at least 
have fun.” In retrospect it is he who 


I 
seems the painter-laureate of the Left 


Bank in its heyday, and aptly enough, 
he was the inspirer of such other cel- 
place and period 
as Calder and Stuart Davis. And per- 
haps it is because Mird’s mood fitted the 
American one at that time better than 
any that Americans have shown 
greater receptiveness to his art. 

Miré's responsible for 


ebrators of that same 


other 


hedonism is 
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ons and fai! Never sensational, but always sci- 
entific. ..a sex classic of our age.’ —The Obse 
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“The best « volume treatment of sex in the Eng- 
h langu: —Carl Van Doren “Sexual Joy” 
Few books on the subject of sex can be so con “Sexual! joy is neither imn ul] nor unmoral. It is 
dently rec I 1 as this truly admirabie volume a positive good The finest art can only grow out 
—Bertrand Russell of kr | i standing; hence the need r 
. as sexua hav —Marriage Hyqene 
“There is r obably no better introduction to con- 
temporary theories about the physiology, psycholoxs ; section n coitus ‘s full of detail skilfully 
and hyg giene of sex.” —The Nation welded tog y every line contains informa- 
3 tior . tk rs whose advice is asked by 
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that it, e which painters, 1 o the service of what gentler hedonism will take on greate, 
has led some pe him with seem small ideas. But I think we may be _ seriousness, and we shall see that his art, 

frivol thir It r th wrong, and more so in Miro’s case than like Tiepolo’s, is larger than the mood 
some of his most S t n Kiee’s. from which it springs. Many of Miré’s 
S¢ » lo SI , r long The same charge of frivolity and paintings, perhaps even that large one 
scr y a t his i whos uperficiality has been made against Ma- in the Museum of Modern Art's perma. 
f wes sO mM oK L And just as Matisse’s cold he- nent coilection with which I myse!t 
ut ble at times to the large surfaces ism aod ruthless exclusion of every- have fallen so much out of love. will 
it tries to popu! Whimsy does not but the concrete, immediate sensa- then regain their potency and their cre. 
translat oO ls—or does it? And tion will in the future, once we are ator receive more convinced recognitio, 
is Mird 1 o b O ambitious away from the present Ze/tgeist, be bet- as one of the masters of Western paint. 
than Klee, who ri 1? TI ter understood as the most profound ing. Time will perhaps do as much fo; 
fact is t we are sol nes puzzled mood of the first half of the twentieth him as it has just done for Pissarro anj 
to see so 1 O ality, in both so, I feel sure, Miré’s warmer and __ Sisley. 
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and mor for approval of their 
H 
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id a even s. iney < e it 
y for aims t a t nt— 
ving § {1 chamber 1 con- 
; . 
it low | $s, OF g g a work 
tf inter ions and a Irpances 
m movements; and for aims that 
11 1 1 1 
vial or questionable—like abolish 
ncores, flowers, and intermissions 
t 7 ee 
interm on 2 necessary break 
~y ° La Tax 
programs as long as the New 
I is’; and their way of rushing the 


through, under the pressure of 
concerts l-times, creates a 
nse and hectic atmosphere that 

rable). And they crave it for the 


nt aims which, 


is un- 


achievement of importa 

do not carry out. 

tonishing is the way the 
ed in getting the 


even from people 


ully, they 
But what is as 
New Friends suc 


roval 


they want 
whom one would expect to know better. 
that a Mark Schubart 
—in a Times article on the occasion of 
the New Friends’ tenth season—should 
pt all the pretensions and claims 
1, among other things, write that 
ny artists—including the now fa- 
Budapest Quartet—were intro- 
i to count y the New 
‘—when in fact the Budapest 
Juartet had become famous here a few 
before the New Friends started. 
But it is amazing te have Virgil Thom- 
in, on the same occasion, write: ““One 
snnot deny that the aims... . are ex- 
llent and that the New Friends have 
ed them assiduously,” and 
iticize only their concentration on Cen- 
European the fact that only 
) their ninth season had they given half 
the program-time to ic, and 
in the tenth ey * were ating to 
Bach, Schubert, and Brahms again. 
Thomson's c 
ild have expect 
when the 
French 


accordance 


wh LIC 


It isn t surprising 
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or 


this ry by 


then 


music— 


‘iticiom ¥ was iu tified; but 
ed him to point out 


New Friends had 


music they had 


even 
ited 

ne so in 
portant fo give 
plete cycles of composers’ works” 
and “as complete a vm. tion of 
literature fi indivi 
sible.” I should have expected him 
to point out that instead of a 
representation of an individual 
poser like Debussy or Fauré they had 
Ofiered ‘‘a comprehensive survey of the 


not 


with two of their 


aims— h are 
sresentat 
dual c mposers as 
complete 
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avel, nake evident their musical 
diversity and cultural rity’ —which 
was as though they had dealt with Cen- 
t Luropean com] s by off r in 
O ( a smatt > of a work or 

er 
two Dy bacn Hi { Haydn, 
Beethoven, Schubert an Men- 
ae in, ind B inims as a compre- 
, , : 
I survey to demonstrate thet 
! + ly c ] 

sical diversity and cultural unity” (it 

has just occurred to me that in all these 


not given 
10 Wolf). Thomson 


also might have criticized the New 
ids’ poor judgment in the selection 
of works ‘in their French survey, point- 


: | 
ing Out that to choose 


Opus 
i 


he Piano Quartet 


45 as the single work to represent 


Fauré’s instrumental chamber music was 
like choosing one of Opus 59's as 


work to represent Beethoven's 


tead of still another 
pe mance 


played 
Quartet of Debussy it would have been 


' ' 
the singie 


quartets, and that i: 


perfor or the 


frequently 


better to give the rarely heard ‘‘Proses 


lyriques” and ‘Chansons de Bilitis’’ or 
some of the sets of piano pieces, 


Now although Thomson didn’t mak 


these criticisms I did make them; but 
there is this curious fact about the New 
Friends: one can point out, as I have 
done, how they have not lived up to 
one of their high-soundin 7 pretensions 


] +} se enrall . mai } mM nre 
and they wili again make the same pre- 
tension and again not live p to one 
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Shostakovitch, Smetana, and Janacek 
addition to a large nber by Dvorak 
With these tl ¢ 5€ J six 
quartets « Bar Six VI f 
clavier sonatas of Bach, the instrumental 
chamber music of Schumann, some of 
his songs, and a le of his piano 
works; and the scrambling of all these 
elements produced some of the ghast- 
liest progi ums the New Friends | e 


ever contrive 
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BLACK MOUNTAIN COLLEGE 


announces 
JUNE 


s Summer Session 
to AUGUST 23 


it 
It 
30 


GUEST FACULTY Kal P 
; ie 
n B 
‘ ton; ( 
( Prince 
i Ss ( ereily ( 
"1a 
tx addition regular facelty in music, the 
orts, science, oad the humanities will be 


Write Registrar, 
BLACK MOUNTAIN COLLEGE 


Black Mountain, North Cerolina 




















Crossword Puzzle No. 215 


By JACK BARRETT 


























































































































| ) + 5 6 
te} 
y 
10 11 
12 13 
— ; 
14 
15 16 17 
18 9 20 
21 22 23 
24 = 
26 27 
3 
30 
31 
= 
32 
ACROSS 8 Podge’s senior partner 
4 Channe! in Manchester 
1 Leok, a ham! Where? 6 Make of torch, perhans 
8 A tank, but if a ship, not a tanker 6 english author, wrote The Garden 
® Uprightness — should distinguish of Allah, ete. 
people of this 7 One does not turn a deaf ear to this, 
410 Chiliven are the ------- that hold though perhaps one should 
a mother to life, said Sophocles 10 As much as you please (2 & 3) 
12 “What! ----, and so bold, O 11 The lawyer’s customer 
earth?” (Shelley, on learning of the 16 A person of note, on occasion 
death of Napoleon) 18 Worn by our ancestors in the jungle, 
13 Get together : and by ourselves in polite society 
14 Not Robin Hood, except to Marian’s 19 Where wrestlers really get down to 
family t (2, 3, 3) 
15 Not a°Simple Siraon—the villain! 20 A patron of letters 
17 They preduce boces 21 Ale seems to go to the head of this 
22 A seer, but not exactly of the crystal French girl 
23 “Is there a parson much bemused in 22 French medley 
beer, A maudlin poetess, a rhyming 25 Settle satisfactorily 
peer, A clerk foredoomed his father’s 27 Inclines 
soul to cross, Who pens a ------ 28 Additiona 
when he should engross?” 
24 Jur but may be for the senior aah 
service 
26 Reclined at ease 
28 Moral SOLUTION TO PUZZLE Ne. 214 
29 Fled back surrounded by bees in across:—1 SADDLER: 5 RED HAIR: 9 
India TRACE; 10 CLASSROOM: 11 REOPENING: 
30 He is keen on scent 12 IBSEN; 13 EFFECTS; 15 RELEASE; 
c1 “‘All hands on deck, your feet a8 17 RAY-TREE;19 WORSTED; 21 LATIN: 
well,’ the Captain loudly roared; 23 HORSESHOE; 2 EVENTUATE; 26 
‘Go, climb the ------- quick, and BLOKE; 27 EARLDOM; 28 SAWYERS. 
throw the maindeck overboard’ ” 
82 The continent “down under” DOWN :—1 SET FREE; 2 DRAGONPLY: 3 
LIEGE; 4 ROCKIES; 5 REALGAR; 6 DIS 
DOWN TILLER; 7 ATOMS: 8 ROMANCE; 14 
CORONETED: 16 AITCHBONE; 17 BE 
1 This race is not always to the swift LIEVE; 18 EPHRAIM; 19 WORKERS; 20 
2 They go to the dogs DEEPENS; 22 THEIR; 244 ELBOW. 
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Letters to the Editors | 
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| Common Sense for Greece 














rough a 


Dear Sirs: The natural leaders of oy, Jfeco°! 
people are divided and appear to be j, Mstsation t 
a frenzy of fear and disillusionment be. 21005, ' 
cause of the inexplicable course of Rus. F Administ 
sia and the Communists. Many libera); This | 
are taking a course which can lead only ge Ame! 
to a new version of the anti-Cominte; nse and 
pact. The implications of their posit rent to d 
grow ominous. They are now al! win the 
ad natic 


with those who are demanding th 
Wallace be prosecuted for stating view 
which reflect those of two-thirds of th. 
American people—as shown by the 
test Gallup polls. 

The time calls for a simple, clei 
which decent, peace-loy 


program 


I , 
Americans can accept. It also calls for a Spanist 
program which President Truman ani 9 ,, | Sirs 
his advisers can push. If Franklin D. # er 
* Cluldais 

Roosevelt were alive, he would proba! sy 
wibpeany thea _—* liberation 


announce some such program as the fol: 
é ters, 


lowing: ’ ee . ‘ sors, and 
First, the United States cannot unde:- rie? 
no lave 














take to establish democracy in a n 
where a king rules surrounded by m Reale, 


archists and plutocrats. Help must be § .! 
jects we | 


Its aim i 


conditioned on withdrawal or collapses 
of these forces. . ‘me ry? 
Second, order and peace must be rc Be 
stored within Greece. As matters He . ks 
riowev 


stand, our army officers will do not! 
except arm the monarchists and asso 
reactionaries. This will inevitably enrag: 
and frustrate the Greek people, 
have been revolting for twenty 
against these forces, despite hunger, | 


and the it 
France at 
the minis 
possible 
forced us 


We he 
vation, and war. We must arm bios tis 


Greek republicans and democrats. 1 
requires that Americans or U.N. : 
sentatives know something about | 
ical philosophy. 

Third, we must rebuild the Gree: 
economy. We must do this in a Paris. M: 
which the American people will un de 
stand, and which is within the fran 
work of our own system. We must ' 
nake a lot of Greek plutocrats into 
potic millionaires in the process. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt would reb 
the Greek economy in the same way 
rebuilt our own: (a) Provide for 
tric power, which is basic, by a G 
TVA owned by the Greek p 
(b) Reestablish transportation by 
paving off any private individual 
claims ownership of the dilapid 
Greek railways. 8ebuild these railwa 
in the name of the Greek people, t 
owned as our own post-office system 
owned. (c) Establish a Greek Nation 


something 
we May Cl 
is 36 Rue 


In the | 


Dear Sir 
through 
for Vice- 
April 10 
lenging h 
of debate 
cent of, 
On April 
ef, issuil 
eceived 
onsider 


jacksoavil 

















1947 


lar to our own Federal Re- 
em or the present Bank of 


(d) Provide for rehabilitation 


ivate productive 


, enterprises 
rough an RFC. Provide for the farm 


ny through a Farm Credit Admin- 
based on cooperative loan asso- 
s, together with a Farm Security 

Adm ration. 


rogram would make sense to 


American people. It would make 
ind give tremendous encourage- 

to democrats everywhere. It wows j 

vin the support of all middle-of-the- 
itions, such as Britain, the ides 


_ the Scandinavians, I Central 
America. 


AUBREY WILLIAMS 


rance 
rance, 


South 


romery, Ala., May 17 
anish Intellectuals Appeal 
The 


als was foundec 


Union of 
1 shortly after the 

Its members include 
scientists, tec profes- 
all Spanish refugees 


Dear Sirs: Spanish In- 
ution of Paris. 
riters, hnicians, 
sors, and artists, 
been in France since 


10 have 1939. 
[ m is to acquaint the public with 
5 sh culture. As one of our pro- 


s we are publishing a monthly bul- 
Original works by mem- 


of the association on literary, ar- 


containing 
and scientific subjects. 

However, despite our own enthusiasm 
and the interest of intellectual circles in 
France and other countries of Europe, 

minimum base necessary to make 
sible this work is lacking and has 

rced us to publish only intermittently. 

We hope that in view of our diff- 

es your readers may be able to do 
thing to help us financially so that 
¢ may continue our work, Our address 

36 Rue d’Assas, Paris 6. 

JOSE QUIROGA PLA, 
President 
Paris, May 


In the Ring, but Angry 


Dea Sirs: On April 8 I announced 
through the Tax Journal my candidacy 
for Vice-President on either ticket. On 
April 10 I wired Gael Sullivan, chal- 
enging him, or his designee, to a series 
f debates similar to, or rather reminis- 
ent of, the Lincoln-Douglas debates. 
On April 12 I telegraphed Senator Pep- 
et, issuing a like challenge. . . . I have 
eceived no response to date, which I 
msider peculiar, to say the least.... 
DON B. HATUAKER 


icksonville, Fla4 May 17 


Digging Out the Truth 
Dear No great Vic 


has suffered 
from the good intentions of bi 
Her husband, J. W. Cr 
Preface to 


Related in 


Sirs: torian novelist 


more than George [liot 


»graphers 


“George 
her Letters and Journals’ 


(1885) that no single letter 1s printec 
entire from the beginning to the end 


. Each letter has been ied of 
ey eryth ng that seemed to me irrelevant 
to my purpose—of everything that I 
thought my wife would have wished to 
be omitted.” . . . His misguided picty 


than anything to crealc 


has done more g 
as mclan- 


ge P ; 
a false image of George Eliot 


choly, heavy-handed, | 
ely, the manuscripts of 


| 
morte SS. 
Fortunat 


letters survive to provide a truer por- 


trait. About 1,000 of them are in the 
Library of Yale University, where they 
are being prepared for publication by 


Gordon S. Haight. 
in the case of so prolific a letter 


writer an edition can only approach com- 
pleteness if small « 


tions or of are willing to 


the owners of 


single letters 


have them included in the Yale Edition, 

where their cooperation will be duly 
re 7 

acknowledged. The most trifling auto 


just the link 
Series of 


graph sometimes supplies 
needed to 
letters of great imp 
phers. 
dressed to Professor Gordon S. 
464 Yale Station, New Haven, 
necticut, YALE UNIVERSITY 
New Haven, May 20 


connect a yess 


tance to biogra- 
h ould be ad- 


Harght, 
Con- 


All correspondence s 


PRESS 


Correction 


the salary 
private power 


Through a printer's error 
of the 
companies’ associ 


$650,000 in A. G. M 
week. It should have been $65,000. 


top executive of the 


ition was given as 


ezerik’s article last 





Next Week in The Nation's 
SUMMER BOOK ISSUE 
Willa Cather 
by Morton Dauwen Zabel 
AAA—Second Round 

by Anthony B 
Poems 
by W. H. Auden and Randall Jarrell 
Reviews by R. P. Blackmur, Theodore 
Spencer, Diana Trilling, Andres 
Iduarte, Robert Bendiner, William 
Empson, and others. 
Music by B. H. Haggin 
Films by James Agee 
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FUR REMODELING 


Superb Workmanship and Styling 
Economically 
M. SCOTT—FURS 
236 West 30th Street New York 1, N. ¥. 
LOngacre 5-4917 











FARMS AND ACREAGE 
RERKSHIRE FARM AGENCY, EAST 


CHATHAM, New York. Farms in the 
Mass-New York Berkshires. Also consult- 

g broker for organizations 
GOOD NEK sHBOR S W. ANTED, | ch vice 
acres ire otiered uch De low lopers 
s. Write ( Se Rick, Peekskill, N. Y. 


LANGU 
SPANISH, RUSSIAN. 


AGES 


POLISH, 


FI ENCH, HEBREW, NORWEGIAN 
DUTCH, SWEDISH, JAPANESE, 21 
MAKES, a bought, rented. Free ta 

A. A. Alin, 475 Fifth Avenue, 
N.Y. C17, MUrray Hill 3-1093 


‘MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS s« v 
by ask n or t! 2 mbe ro 
orde | ! i you at ishers’ 
wre Dp ( NA, Free. Joha 


Crehore, Walpole. N. H 


-IGA R E T T ES 
CIGARET heme apy ic brands; minimua 
3 cartons ce — +S per carton; postpaid. 
Se nd che i or mney order, ACE MAIL 


ORDER CO Pact Orange 1, N. J 
TECHNOCR: - 


THE TREND 





TO VARD AMERICAN 

FASCISM y in June a series of 
mented articles this sub will 
appear i 2 Send 25 J e 
issue or $2.5 years subscription to 
TECHNOC oR \CY DIGEST, 1166 WwW. 


Georgia, Vancouver, Canada, 


SITU ATION WANTED 


EX-MARINE CORPS EDITOR, 28, mar 
ried. industr s. desires permanent ate 
le ng g 8 ¢ re} » 
Licit SS ¢ 2 e 
sur 5 ree é suaily 
I rT Any vue 
prefer West Coast. Box 1716, c/o The 
N * 


MISCELLANEOUS 
CORRESPONDENT WANTED: Would 
1,} ealemina 4 A o¢ 9 1 


e 3 with broad cul 
tural interests, are ¢t rrespond and ex- 
I re views with F man, 1 current 
e ta neir ve tries I x 
17 7 a ) T c N . 
W ANTED: og age reece nang treagencht 
help drive to Los Ange es, lare exp se4, 
stop at places of interest trip ust abo 
three s Phone Charles Gree # wer 


Kingsbridge 3-469 3. 


YOU ING GIRL, 25, 
enthusiastic 
3 week 
uly 18. 


teacher, looking for 

young fe 
jaunt to Cal 
Box 1715, c/o 











SAY YOU SAW IT ADVERTISED 
IN THE NATION! 
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RESORTS 








Overlooking Long Is 


\ 
ad wai > to the remance 

8 4 2 4;\ \\ I wore mag Island estate! 
a | \ usures, 
woll, horseback riding, 

a thing ! 
entertainnrent, 


on of Eliza 








suUPervisi te 


OPENS JUNE 








12th 


land Sound of MP. 
™ New York City 


A Young People’s Resort 


4 


eof a vaention on an exclusive 7, . 
country setting for sershere 
archery, 


All sports activities including tennie, 
fishing, sailing and selt water 
nest borbecues and cuisine 
Modernte 
th 







Sinai, L. f. 


Dancing and 
rates. Under personal 


Chandler 


RESERVE NOW! 

















HUNNS LAKE HOUSE 


STANFURDVILLE NEW YORK 

80 miles from N. Y. via NW. ¥. Central 

ew . . 

is “« & s & x r He t 

w ‘ Al a for aca. 
Ae te 7 Pre-season rate $45.00 

RESERVE EARLY 
GRETE POPPER Tel. Stavfordville 2931 





AL LE ABOARD 


I 40-aere privere lake where 

} cool, eleor waters, b. h 
st re ne of 
eate a 3 tri it aie 


cerecl wf 
our er 4 et 


SOUTH WIND 


Box N33 Woadhourre, N. Y. 





P. 0 


f Ly ‘ohne 
RATES: $'7.5.—$42.50 





Deel Hollow House $ 








A Picturesque Estate . 
Divers ified Bock ard very 
Swimming Pool 
An Adult Resoct 45 mites (wom W.Y.C. 

TEL HIGHLAND MILLS 307% 


a brary 

















WINGDALE, N.Y. Phone 3691 
In Berkshire f hille, 75 miles from N. Y. City n 
NY. ¢ sl BR. KR. OF be 1 ik 
ing De we f ’ ’ r j 
looking r private lak r . PF} had 
mintor ating Z i &. Complete 
infuriva 4 ‘ 
SPECIAL JUNE RATES 
RAIZEL COHEN DAVID SACKS S 
ov: (ake placid 
famous ake Pp aci 


‘reund wonderland 
luaurious new 


yeer 
invites you to the 


tetas Maney 





OAKWOOD 


NEW WINDSOR, N. Y. Newburch 4477 
Delight/ul...swimming and beating on 
.our private lake 

..charming colonial atmosphere 

Delicious ...our unexcelled euisine 

Diverting ...retordings for listening 
..and dancing 

53 miles from NYC—Adults Only 


Different 














Send fer book tet Na-8, ‘The Lake Placid Story 
in the 
INES GCSE cerisiires 
WEST CORNWALL, CONN. 
an the beautiful Hoeuact » River 
A delightful Adult Resort 
Main Hour ar Deluxe Bur s Roating 
Swiuming, fine Tenn Bicycii Mus Recordings 
ee" BLANA & ABE BERMAN 
Phons—West Cornwall 89-12 














MORE THAN A VACATIONece-ce« 








iWorld coeriains SSuwav 
; Forest-Farm-Lake-And-Mountain Paradise ¢ 
9274 acres, 3 bulldty Swimming, Bowing, Fishing. ? 
9 Tiking Mountain Climbing, Excursions, Gar Also? 
Conferences (hetween June 30th and Bept. Sth). and? 
the intellectual stimula of seeeciation with our? 
guests from all parts of the world. $24 or $31 weekly: ? 
924.50 or $5.50 daily. Circulars free ; 


“ecccccccccccococcccccococes 


CHILDREN’S CAMPS 


rWALTELL HOUSE °™s2az 


MT. BETHEL, PA. 
VACATION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
Modern farm hotel combined with progressive 
children’s camp. 75 miles from N. Y. All 
rooms with private bath. Meat. poultry, dairy 

products and vegetables from the farm. 
Rates: — Adults $65 Week — Children $50 Week 
Le WN. ¥.: Ella Frankel, 241 East 18 st. Af 2- 5864 


CAMP ELLIOTT *:="-r 


New Jersey 
1,600 feet cievation _—e— 60 miles from N.Y. 
Large private lake & pool, beating, fishing, horseback 
riding, gardening, farm animals, arts, crafts, shop and 
music. Co-ed, age 5-12 
MRS. HELEN G. ELLIOTT 
76-36 113ta St.. Forest Hills, N. Y. 


ON FRANKEL ~ 








BO 6.2263 or GR 7-0397 


~~ 





SAUGERTIES, NEW YORK 


Tel. 590 J. 
Thousually pleturesque countryside. 
Pine woods. Finest feod. Modern 
accommodations. Intimate and rest- 
f Tennis, swimming, biecveling, 
reeback, and other sporte. 


$40 per week for June, 
$45 and $50 therecfter 





—MERRIEWOODE-— 


A CAMP FOR ADULTS STODDARD, N. H. 
FOR YOUR ENJOYMENT 
Reautiful Highland Lake, 10 miles long, with good 
feching end free wee of boats and cences; interesting 
hiking objectives thru woodland trails: fine tennia and 
ihball courts, badminton, rhwflebeard, archery. 
rifery, eroqvet, ping peng severe dancing 
From June 14 te 28 rate $45 weekly 
OLIVE H. G. BARON, Director 


BYRAM LODGE 


ARMONK, N.Y. Tel. Armonk Vill. 906 
Only 35 miles from N. Y. ©. in Westebester. Com 
pletely remodried, all eomreniences, new furnishings 
Beautyrest metiresses, all sports. bowling. 

Rates $60 weekly: $10 daily. American Pian. 
American-Jewish Culsinee 
1? West 42nd Street 











N. ¥. Office: PE 6-3243 


—LAKEVIEW— 
On Granite Lake . . . 1500 feet elevation 
An ideal spot for adults who want to rest and enjay 
water sports, biking and fishipg. Motel cottages with 
private baths and Simmans beds. Excellent food, mod- 
"rn conveniences and attractive reereation room. Open 
from June 28th through Septemwher. 
Rates from $45.00 weekly, American plen. 








Box 77, Munsorville, New Mampshire 














* STAR LAKE CAMP: 


In the Glorious Adirondacks 


Retween Thousand Islands and Ausahte 
Chasm. A marvelous pleasure playground, 
1,800 feet of elevation and right on the lake 


with plenty of gorgeous woodlands. Bunga 
lows and lodges with hot and cold running 
water and modern conveniences. Tennis 
Courts, Canoeing, Swimming. Handhall, 
Baseball, Ping Pong, Fishing, Saddle Horses, 
Golf, Cards, Dancing, ete. Interesting one. 
day trips ‘arranged. Delicious whole esome 
meals. Dietary Laws. Rates: $45, $50, $55 
per person. 


NOW OPEN 
Send for Bookiet — New York Office 
320 BROADWAY Room 906 CO 7-264? 
Sundays, Evenings, Holidays — PR 4-1390 














SPECIAL JUNE RATES 
Early Reservotions Suggested 
Private beach, -_ excellent rs, outdoce 


. PLAUM 


activities, fine 


HATHAWAY LODGE 


OPEN ALL YVEAR 
‘Formerly the palatial 692-aere Macy estate tn the 
beantiful ‘Hills ef the Sky.’ Luxurious rooms, many 
with open fireplaces. Tennis courts, handball badr 
ton. Swimming pool, sun pavrilian. Horseback ridior. ff 
Golf course nearby Mlicious food Fasy transporta 

Attractive Rates 
Por reservations of ooklet write or call 

HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falls, 

Telephone: Tannersville 299 





N. Y¥. 












deme This Adult Camp.. 


Sheltered cove near pictur 

me eeque Gloucester. Salt wateg 

i swimming, sailing, boating 

and fishing on premise 

Resaich Daneing, tennis, trips and a 
sports. ° 









Gloucester 


Abram 


Director 
OPENS JI JUNE | il 


Write for booklet & & rates 


| 












} SC 
Me 


a 820 









Rid — Conn. «+ 
MODERN RESO 
aor DISTINGTION.. 
Magnificent lake. All water sports 
and outdeor activities, Interesting 
ndoor pregram. Fxeellent cutsine 
New Low Rates _ 








Relax, Rejoice with Spring at 


ye onl 


On Hunan's Lake Stanfordville, N. Y. 


99 miles from N. Y. Ideal loration in the heart 4 
DUTCHESS COUNTY. Excellent sceomm «iatiors 
Cordial pengeteey. Recordinzs. Library. A . 
sports. ViaN. Y.C. B. R. toAmenia, N.Y. Open al! seat 
WRITE OR puene YOUR RESERVATIONS 
Direetor Stanfordrille 22 


EVA SERG 





é , Enjoy ‘ Wonderful Vacation at 


COLD BROOK HOUSE 


"On the banks of Esopus Creek’’ 
A email resort with a friandly atmosphere in beau*!*! 
surroundings. Tennis and ether sports. Adults 
Rate $35 per week—10% discount to July 1 
COLD BROOK HOUSE, Boleeville, N. ¥. Shokan 268 
@ Tel. Su days only bet. 9-12 a.m., MAnsfield 6-505 


\Gamestead Fun 














and Annex 


2 Recommended by DUNC AN HIN NES 
© Reeommended 7, GOURMET 
4 $6 to | day double; 
eesa Pon 
Ta 


vo ms em toe ND 




















CO 7-266? | 
PR 4-1390 


sted 
shing, outdoor 
T. H. PLAUM 





